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ADVERTISEMENT. 



NOTICE TO READERS. 

It may perhaps not be geneially known that Pictiue 
Buyers, &c«, orfor the matter of that, anyone interested 
in Art, can find a valuable store of information within a 
stone's throw of the National Gallery* Whoever wishes 
to obtain a thorough and genuine knowledge of the value 
dF pictures can do so only by comparing one work of one 
master or school with another of the same master or 
school* Obviously, it is next to impossible for anyone 
who wishes to study, say, for instance, Rembrandt, to 
travel all over Europe in order to glean his knowledge 
from the various originals, scattered as they are — north, 
south, and west. Thanks to the rapid progress photo^ 
graphic science has made within the last decade, we 
are now enabled to study almost all the pictures that 
have any artistic merit to commend them, within our own 
walls, as they have been made accessible in perfect 
reproductions by such men as Hanfstaengl of Munich 
and others. Mr. Hanfstaengl, whose Gallery in Pall 
Mall East (No. 16) is already well-known to every con- 
noisseur, will be most pleased to send his Illustrated 
List of Reproductions of the Works of Old Masters 
on application, or to answer any question appertaining to 
pictorial Art to the best of his ability. 
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NUMBER ONE OF ^^THE ACORN/' 



SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 

'^ A distinguished list of contributors and some beautiful Illustrations* 
• • There was room for a magazine of this nature^ and ^The Acorn'' 
is assured a hearty welcome.^ ^Scotsman.** 

''If the magazine sustains the excellence of its first numbet^ it will 
assuredly increase in influence.'' "Sunday Times." 

"The first number appears excellent. • • The Illustrations include 
some charming Etchings* and among the literary contributions is much 
good stuff." "Pall Mall Gazette." 

"If the succeeding numbers equal in aim the one now before us the 
work will prove a success." "Queen." 

"A very tasteful publication." "Oxford Magazine." 

"It is more in the form of a book than of a magazine* and that is 
only one of the conspicuous features of its originality. For interest 
and variety its contents will be hard to surpass." " Birmingham Post." 

" Advanced* artistic and unconventionaL" " Glasgow Herald." 

"Gm be welcomed as an addition to the periodicals which make 
claims upon the attention of art^lovers." " Globe." 

"Nothing could be more admirable than the form of the magazine 
with its clear'^ut black type and charming Illustrations. . a delightful 
number." "Newcastle Chronicle." 

"It is seldom* indeed* that we see a periodical in which so much 
tasteful attention is given to such matters as paper* print and binding. 
The Illustrations are admirably rendered* while the ornamental wood** 
cuts enhance the pleasant aspect dF the book. Its artistic character is 
maintained in the reading matter." "Morning Post.^ 
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NIGHT. 

FTER the turmoil. 
The stress and strain; 
After defeat in the strenuous strife. 
Where cruel thought. 
And cruel pain, 
Are throbbing deep in the pulse of life. 

Shut out the light. 

Lest the bitter grief 

Of day^s endeavour — ^the plans that fail. 

Make self^^abasement. 

And unbelief. 

The last defence of my soul assail. 

Ah, soft sweet touch 

Of the silent Nightl 

When grief and sorrow have had their way. 

Come the whisper of love. 

The knowledge of right. 

And hope that breaks with the dawn of day. 

ALFRED EAST. 




PRINCE RUPERT. 



HERE is in the minds of some people 
a tendency to view with suspicion the 
activity of a man who takes up one or 
other of the many branches of art prac^ 
tice as a hobby rather than a profession. 
The efforts of the experimentatist in art are too often 
treated with less respect than is due to them; they 
receive sometimes a kindof contemptuous toleration as 
unimportant attempts to evade the real difficulties of 
a craft in which serious study is essential to success^ 
and at others they are met with vehement opposition 
as assumptions of artistic authority made by men 
who, it is alleged, have not prepared themselves by pro^ 
longed trainingfor the assertion ofnew views on professional 
questions. A certain amount of, perhaps natural jealousy, 
affects the general estimate of the work done by the innovator 
and in many ways causes him to be judged unfairly. 

If this suspicion is justifiable in certain cases where ob<^ 
viously a man is dabbling in an art which he neither 
understands nor cares to inquire into sincerely, it is decidedly 
unjust when it is allowed to throw discredit upon the really 
intelligent investigations of an unprofessional student. In 
the record of practical aesthetics there is much which we 
b 
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owe to the intervention of this class of -wothttf much 
brilliant achievement that has added appreciably to the 
store of knowle^e available for the use of artists. 

Instances can be quoted of notable discoveries made by 
experimentalists whose want of regular training has been 
actually helpful because it has kept them from faUing under 
the influence of narrow tradition; and there are cases in 
which a man with social authority has by his personal 
advocacy of some new type of art work created a fashion 
which has led ultimately to results of exceptional value. 

One of the most famous of these instances — ^the intro^ 
duction of mezzotint eagnving into this country by Prince 
Rupert— has become historical The discovery which he 
fothered owed^ no doubt, some of its success to the picture 
esqueness and popularity of his personality and to the part 
he played in English affairs during the Civil War; but its 
permanent acceptance as an artistic device came in much 
greater measure from the obvious convenience of a repro^ 
ductive process which gave the engraver very great 
opportunities without requiring of him exhaustii^ labour 
to overcome technical difficulties. However, as Prince 
Rupert had the good judgment to discern the possibilities 
of mezzotint and also the capacity to demonstrate its 
artistic importance by executing engravings which even 
now rank among the best things of their class, there is at 
least a measure of justice in estimating very highly his 
services as a leader of a new art movement. 

Certainly he was a man of unusual versatility and a 
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student of an extraordinary variety of subjects. The son of 
the Prince Palatine of the Rhine and the Princess Elizabeth, 
he was a nephew of Charles I. of England and took a 
prominent place in this country as a brave and dashing 
soldier. Charles made much use of his services as a 
military leader in the struggle with Cromwell and the 
Puritan forces. The Prince struck the first blow in the 
Qvil War by capturing Worcester in 1642, but after taking 
Bristol in the following year he was defeated at Marston 
Moor; and two years later he lost the battle of Naseby by 
which the success of the Parliamentarians was finally 
assured. He ultimately escaped to Paris, but returned 
after the accession of Charles II. and distinguished himself 
as the commander of part of the English fleet in the sea^ 
fights against the French and Dutch in 1666. As a soldier, 
however, he was remarkable rather for personal courage 
than for prudence, and though he gained some victories 
by sheer audacity his recklessness was really the cause of 
more than one disastrous defeat. 

But with all his love of adventure, and despite his 
strenuous participation in the stirring events of the period 
in which he lived, he was always busy with forms of study 
that could hardly have been expected to attract a man of 
his temperament. He was a mathematician and a chemist, 
a practical investigator of scientific questions, and an 
earnest seeker after knowledge in many rather surprising 
directions. He had definite artistic inclinations to which 
he gave free rein after his retirement to the Continent at 
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the end of the Civil War; and it was during this quiet 
interval in his energetic career tliat he seems to have first 
turned his attention to the art of engraving* 

Tradition formerly was accustomed to ass^ to liim 
the actual invention of mezzotinting* A picturesque story 
was long current concerning tlie way in which this manner 
of working was first st^s:ested to liim— how one morning 
he saw a soldier cleaning a gun barrel from the rust which 
had been formed on it by the night dew, and how he 
observed that the rust had eaten the surface of the metal 
into minute granulations which gradually disappeared as 
they were scraped away* It occurred to him that by cover*^ 
ing a metal plate with similar granulations and by scraping 
off the grain partially or entirely, according to the depth of 
tone required, he could produce a printing surface which 
would give a great range of gradations and interpret with 
all necessary subtlety the light and shade variations of a 
picture* Subsequent experiments proved the correctness 
of his idea; he devised the necessary tools for giving to the 
plate the proper amount of granulation and brought the 
whole working process to such a degree of perfection that 
he was able to execute engravings of quite admirable 
quality* 

Unfortunately this story is unsupported by any credible 
evidence* It seems that the real inventor of mezzotinting 
was Ludwig von Siegen, an officer who had served under 
the Landgrave of Hesse^Cassel but had retired into private 
life and settled at Amsterdam about 1638* In 1642 he cn^ 
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graved in mezzotint a portrait of the Landgrave's mother — 
and tatsght the art to the Prince some twelve years later. AH 
that can be claimed for Prince Rupert is that he proved 
most emphatically the value of Von Siegen's invention 
and, by bringing it to the attention of English artists, was 
instrumental in founding a school of engravers wliich 
quickly became famous for the number and the eminence 
of its members. 

When Prince Rupert returned to England with Charles 
II. he brought widi him an artist, Wallerant VaiUant, 
whom he had employed for some while as his assistant in 
his mezzotint experiments. This VaiUant, a portrait 
painter of repute who had practised with much success in 
Antwerp and Paris, acquired great skill as an engraver, 
and as many of his best plates were produced in this 
country he helped undoubtedly to demonstrate the value 
of the invention and seconded most usefully the Prince's 
efforts to create an interest in it among English workers. 
There was certainly no hesitation over the acceptance here 
of the new process ; before the endoftheseventeenth century 
the art was being carried on by men like William Sherwin, 
Francis Place, Henri Gascar, Abraham Blooteling, John 
Smith, and John Simon, who hold honourable places in the 
record of the English school. Prince Rupert by his precepts 
andhis practice showed his hobby to be worthy of the notice 
of serious craftsmen, and his influence was great enough to 
establish immediately a sound and logical fashion which 
has endured to the present day. 
bi 
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That he could have done much to bring about this result, 
even without Vaillant^s assistance, will not be disputed 
by the people who know the engravings for which he was 
personally responsible. Sixteen of Iiis plates have been 
catalogued— one of which, however, is an etching dated 
1636^ nearly twenty years before he turned his attention 
to me2ZOtinting^-and in most of these there is little sug'^ 
gestion that he was experimenting with a novel technical 
device or working with mechanical appliances which had 
not as yet gone through any process of evolution* Though 
he had taken up the art in its earliest st^es, and though 
he had only the experience of a single predecessor to guide 
him, he missed none of the essentials of the work in which 
he was interested and carried it out with a degree of power 
and completeness that is wholly surprising* His best 
plates, like the ^Great Executioner^^ after Spagnoletto, the 
''Little Executioner,'' and the ''Standard Bearer'' after 
Giorgione, bear comparison in their artistic merits with 
the most notable performances of the distinguished en^ 
gravers who have since his time perfected the processes 
of mezzotinting; and what technical imperfections they 
have are amply atoned for by their significance of executive 
method* There was nothing tentative about Prince Rupert's 
engraving; what he did lacked neither confidence nor con^^ 
viction, and in his art, as in the other afiairs of his life, he 
was always splendidly audacious and original* 

A. L. B ALDR Y. 
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LOVE'S SHRINE. 

O VE set a face on a shrine 

And worshipped with rapture and tears; 
He fenced it his own with flower^^bine. 

And went on his way down the years. 

Then Time touched where Lovers hand had worked; 

Dimmed the eyes, drew the mouth down with fears. 
Blurred crisp curves where Beauty had lurked, 

— ^Still Love kissed the sad lips thro^ tears* 

But Life came and scored on the cheek 

Grim lines of grey care and of pride; 
— ^The sweet past was bitter to seek, 

And Love turned with weeping aside. 

Last Death drew a veil o'er the face. 

All memory^'woven of pain. 
And Love, creeping back to bis place. 

Laid his lips to the dear lips ^ain« 




THE OAK OF MIVOIE. 

f ERTRAND du Guesclin was supping in the 
great hall of his father's house at Gleaquim 
by the sea, when the Sieur de Beaumanoir's 
herald came riding into the stone paved 
court* The challenge for the G>mbat of the 
Thirty had gone forth, and thirty Bretons were to fight the 
English at Mivoie's Oak on Passion Sunday. It was for 
the sake of the peasants that Beaumanoir the Marshal of 
Brittany had bearded ^^ Bloody Bamborough^' at Ploermel 
and spoken the words that had inspired this passage of 
arms* 
Bertrand's face shone when he heard the herald's tidings* 
^' God's grace on you, messire," he said, kissing Iiis 
sword, ^'I take the oath &om you with a ready heart* No 
better news has come this way since the Countess took 
Roche D'Errien/' 

And thus Jean de Xaintre, the Marshal's herald, supped 
with them that night, and told of the champions who were 
to meet the English* Among them was young Robin 
Raguenel, the Vicomte de Belliere's only son, and brother 
to Tiphaine who was called La Fee* 
''Robin chosen I" and Bertrand's strong face flushed 
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His mother smiled at him^ for she knew how her son^s 
heart beat for Robin^s sister* 

''You will ride by Dinan^Bertrand,'' she said slyly. And 
Bertrand buried his face deep in a wine cup« 

It was early when Bertrand armed himself next morning, 
after watching his sword and shield in the chapel through 
the night* He took the Mass at the hands of Father Prosper 
the Chaplain, broke fast, and, after kissing his mother and 
his sire, got to horse, and rode out for the towers of Dinan. 

Bertrand^s heart warmed as he mounted the moors, and 
felt the blue sky over him, and saw the broad Breton lands 
before his face« The breath of spring was in the air, and 
the hour had come to him for which he had waited* Men 
had long sneered at him behind his back, laughed at his 
ugliness, and questioned his courage. II14uck had dogged 
Bertrand through the wars, fortune had cheated him, but 
he would prove his worth at the Oak of Mivoie. And 
Tiphaine, young Robin^s sister ? Bertrand's face warmed 
as he thought of the girL She had carried her golden head 
high as yet, being proud and masterful, jealous of her love. 
It was the man^s great hope that he might win her favour 
and prove that he was no less noble than her pride. 

Bertrand was in fine fettle by the time he struck the 
windings of the Ranee, and saw the river flashing below 
the cliffe, and glimmering amid the green. He tossed his 
spear and sang as the towers of Dinan came in view, the 
grey walls girding the little town, with the Ranee running 
in the narrow meads below. All the thickets were purpling 
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with the Spring* The bare aspens glittered; the clouds 
sailed white over the wind swept Breton town« 

But Dinan had no call for Bertrand that March day* 
He rode on, still singing, happy at heart, watching for the 
tall chimneys of the Vicomte^s house, finding a quick 
strange joy in the thought of seeing Tiphahie ^ain* 
Bertrand was not a Provencal rhapsodist He could not 
write love songs to a woman's lips, but look bravely in 
her face he could, and crown her with the homage that 
only great hearts know* 

Soon the turrets and carved chimneys rose up amid the 
trees, smoke floating with the wind, the Vicomte's banner 
slanting from the staff* Bertrand rode up amid a swirl of 
March blown leaves, and blew his horn before the gate* 
The servants who came out to him knew the eagle on his 
shield, and Robin himself met Bertrand in the court* 

^^Messire du Guesclin, welcome indeed,^' and he held out 
his hands to take Bertrand's spear and shield, his beaming 
face a welcome in itself* 

'^Xaintre told me you were chosen*^ 

^Ah, to be sure, he passed this way on the road to 
Cancale* Mother of God, but I am glad that you are come* 
Tiphaine is above, playing chess with my father*'' 

He led Bertrand through the garden to his own bed^ 
chamber joining the chapel, chattering all the way, with a 
restless smile on his boyish face* There was an exag<^ 
gerated fervour in the lad's gaiety, and his eyes looked 
tired as though he had not slept* Bertrand saw that his 
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hands trembled as he helped to tmbuckle the harness^ and 
that his mouth drooped when he was not talking* 

^^What a day for tis^ brother^in^armsl^ he babbled, 
drawing out Bertrand^s sword, and feeling the edge thereof 
with his thumb, ^Croquart, theFIemishbuUy, is to fight for 
them* But then Beaumanoir is as brave as a lion, and 
you,Bertrand — ^are as gooda man atyour weapons as any/^ 

Bertrand looked hard at Robin, and forced a smile* 

^^ We shall hold our own,^ he said* 

^^Ha, you think so,^^ and the lad^s face brightened, '^ I 
have bec^ running two miles each morning to better my 
wind* Look at my new armour yonder; it is the cleverest 
German work* See the knee-caps, and the pallets to guard 
the arm^pits* It will take a good sword to pierce it, eh?^^ 

He appeared so eager to be cheered, despite his vivacity, 
that Bertrand felt troubled for the lad* He was wondering 
why Beaumanoir had chosen young Raguenel* Robin was 
tall and strong enough, but he had not the dogged look of a 
bom fighter* 

Bertrandhad finished his disarming, and, having washed 
Iiis face and hands in Robin^s laver, stood for him to lead 
on to the Vicomte^s room* Tiphaine was seated before the 
solar window with the chess-board between her and her 
father* She rose up at once when Bertrand entered, and held 
out her hands to hiitn with a readiness that made him colour* 

^ Ah, Messire, we meet again*^^ 

Bertrand bowed to her clumsily; he was always clumsy 
before those eyes of hers« 
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^ I thought I might ride for Robin on the way^^ he said, 
turning to salute the Vicomte who had risen. 

Tiphaine smiled curiously when his back was turned. 
The rot^h fellow had a way of stirring the mischief in 
her; Iiis blunt homage was so quaint and boyish, and he 
had none of the graces of the many gay bachelors who 
were ever ready to kiss her hands* 

^^So, messire, you thought you would look up Robin 
on the roadt eh?^^ 

Bertrand caught her roguish look and blushed. 

^^To be sure,** he said bluntly, ^^it was but natural.^ 

^Most natural,^ and she looked demure as a nun; ^^sit 
down, messire. I have my father mated, see,^ and she 
pointed to the board. ^^How would you save the king?^ 

Bertrand looked at the chess-board, slouching his 
shoulders, and very conscious of a pair of hazel eyes« 

^^ Shall I shew you?^^ he asked. 

^Good, finish the game with me. Ill have you beaten 
before supper.^^ 

And so she had, despite all Bertrand^s plottingashe hung 
over the ivory chess-men, rubbing his chin, and knitting 
his forehead over the game« 

For Bertrand, la Belliere had a strange and saddened 
sense of peace that night as he sat before the log fire, and 
talked to the Vicomte of the Oak of Mivoie. Tiphaine 
sat opposite to him, her embroidery in her lap, a mass of 
green and gold, her eyes shining in the firelight, her hair 
coiled above the curve of her shapely neck. Her father^s 
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chair was turned towards the fire^ and he could see both 
his children, for Robin stood leaning against the chimneys 
hood, his face drawn and pinched when in repose* 

It was pathetic the way the old man gloried in his son« 
He did not grudge him to the Breton cause, but let his 
pride soar over the lad^s honour* He told Bertrand of the 
deeds of his own youth, and swore that Robin would out^ 
shine his father* His handsome face mellowed as he 
sipped his wine, and looked from one child to the other* 
Bertrand, silent yet very reverent, watched Tiphaine's 
hands, too conscious all the while of Robin^s strained and 
jerky gaiety* The lad^s heart was not happy in him; of 
that Bertrand felt assured* 

^^Come, Messire, you have not seen Robin fight as yet ?'^ 

Bertrand smiled, a little sadly, and shook his head* 

^^He had his christening when the Countess retook the 
castle of Roche D^ Errien* You were one of the first in 
the breach, Robin, eh? Yes, yes, and Beaumanoir himself 
heard of the spirit you showed in that tussle down in the 
south, Ancenis, wasn^t it ? What a head I have for names*^^ 

Tiphaine looked up from her work, and gave her father 
the word* 

^Aurai, to be sure, where that rogue Dagworth had his 
quittance from Raoul de Cahours* Robin won his spurs 
there* You shall see how the lad can fight, Messire, at 
the Oak of Mivoie.'' 

Robin latched, blushed, and frowned at the fire* Tip^ 
haine was looking at him with almost a mother^s love in 
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her eyes« Her brother^s restless gaiety had no sinister 
significance for her sisterly pride in hinu It was a solemn 
evening; Robin might be unnerved by the pathos of it, 
nothing more* 

''Robin will play his part,** she said quietly* 

''God^s grace, of course he shall More wine, Messire, 
let us drink to brave Beaumanoir and to Brittany*^ 

Before the hour for sleep came round, Tiphaine drew 
Bertrand aside towards the window, and stood looking 
keenly in his face* 

''Bertrand*^^ 

''Yes,^ he said, wondering what she had to say to him* 

Tiphaine hesitated with a troubled light shining in her 
eyes* She glanced wistfully at Robin and her father* 

''Bertrand— *'' 

"I stand to serve you*** 

"Take care of Robin for us, Bertrand; it would kill my 
father to lose the lad* And he is so young; though brave 
and strong enough* U—/^ 

Bertrand reached for her hand and held it, his ugly face 
transfigured as he looked into her eyes* 

"Trust me,^ he said* 

"Ahr^ 

" I will stand by the lad, and take the blows from him 
with my own body*^ 

Tiphaine,movedby somestrange tenderness, lifted up her 
face and kissed him on the lips; and Bertrand did not sleep 
that night, with thinking of Tiphaineand the Oak of Mivoie* 
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Du Gtiesclin and Robin Rag^uenel rode south-west from 
Dinan^ holding towards Moncontour so that they should 
come on Josselin from the west* All about Ploermel, and 
even to the walls of Rennes^ Bamborough^s English and 
Ooquart^s ruffians were stiU burning and plundering^ and 
driving the wretched peasantry like sheep before them* 
Montfort^s English had been very bitter against the Bretons 
since Dagworth^s death, vowing that he had fallen by 
treachery, and that Brittany should pay the price in blood* 

On theFriday before PassionSunday, as the sun was set- 
ting, Bertrand and Robin came to the little town of Loudeac, 
and sought lodgings for the night* They were guided to an 
Inn on the north of the market square, and given a private 
chamber, as befitted young Robin^s rank* The lad had 
shown a strange temper all the way from Dinan, his face 
like an April sky, now all sunshine, now — ^all gloom* 

Young Raguenel drifted into a reckless mood that night 
at Loudeac* He called for much wine, and showed the 
inn-keeper an open purse* The fellow, who was a shrewd 
rogue, and desired ^my lords^ to be amused, sent up a 
couple of dancing girb to sing to them after supper* Robin, 
who was half drunk, laughed, and offered them wine* But 
Bertrand, looking black, rose up, and put the women forth, 
locked the door and kept the key* 

Robin sat sulkily before the fire, biting his nails, and 
glancing at Bertrand out of the comers of his eyes* He 
knew that Du Guesclin was in the right, and yet Bertrand^s 
mastery chafed his callow pride* 
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^You meddle rather mucK Messire^^ he said« 

Bertrand went up to him with the air of a brother^a good 
humoured smile softening his face* 

^Nonsense, Robin, you are a little hot in the head No 
more wine, lad, I ask it as a favour* Who kissed you, 
last, was it not your sister?** 

Robin shuddered, and stood staring at the fire* 

^^ You are right, Bertrand,** he said, ^by God,I was going 
to Mivoie with a drab*s kisses on my mouth*** 

It was some time after midnight when Bertrand woke 
with a start, and lay listening in the darkness of the room* 
A voice was babbling in the silence of the night, making a 
hoarse whispering like dead leaves shivering in a frosty 
wind* Bertrand*s eyes grew accustomed to the dark and 
he could see Robin half kneeling, half lying upon the bed* 
The lad was praying like a man in the extremity of terror* 

^^Oh Lady of Heaven, pardon all my sins* I am young, 
and I have erred often, and often I have prayed with a cold 
heart* Mea culpa, mea culpal It is terrible, very terrible 
to be afraid, but I have taken the oath, and all men will 
mock me if I fail* St* Malo, hear me, I will build thee a 
chapel if I come back safe from Mivoie*** 

To such whimperings Bertrand listened, as he lay 
motionless in bed* Robin*s terror troubled him; he grieved 
for the lad, yet knew not what to do* He was tempted to 
speak to Robin, but held his words however, and watched 
till the lad climbed back with chattering teeth to bed* 
Bertrand betrayed nothing of what he had seen and heard 
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when they rose to dress in the mornings though his heart 
misgave him when he saw Robin^s red eyes and drooping 
mouth* He began to be afraid for the lad^s courage^ lest 
it should fail utterly^ and bring shame on young Raguenel 
and on those who loved him. 

As they rode through the streets of Loudeac Robin^s 
spirits revived somewhat^ as the townsfolk cheered them 
and waved their caps* 
^^Grace to the Breton gentlemen*^^ 
^God bless ye^ sirs^ at the Oak of NQvoie*^^ 
The glory of it all broi^ht a flush to Robin^s cheeks* 
He looked handsome enough in his new armour^ his horse 
going proudly with trappings of green and gold* Hisman^ 
hood stiffened, and his blood came more blithely from his 
heart* Had he not a part to play, a cause to champion? 
Robin^s pride kindled as he rode through the streets of 
Loudeac, and Bertrand, watching him, felt glad* 

It was when they were free of the town, and had plunged 
into the woodlands, that Robin^s courage began to wane 
once more* Loudeac had been full of life and of the stir 
thereof, but in the deeps of the mysterious woods there 
was nothing but silence and loneliness about him* The 
wind sighed in the beech trees; the pines waved their 
solemn boughs* The pitiful thinness of the lad^s courage 
grew more plain as the hours went by* 

About noon they halted beside a stream where moor and 
woodland met, watered their horses, and made a meal* 
Robin ate but little, and seemed to have no heart to talk* 
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Bertrand ignored his restless manner^ and the weak quiver^ 
ing of his lower lip« He gave the lad little time for 
reflection, feeling that Robin^s courage leaked like wine 
out of a cracked jar* 

^G>me, we must make Josselin before dark*^ 

Robin dragged himself up from the foot of a tree* He 
went slowly towards his horse, walking with no spring 
at the knees, his chin down upon his chest* Bertrand^s back 
was turned for the moment, for he was tightening up his 
saddle-girths that had worked slack since the morning* 
Robin glanced at him with the look of a hunted thing in 
his eyes* He stooped, lifted up his horse's left forefoot, 
and plunged the point of his poniard into the frog* 

B^trand turned to find Roll's horse plunging and rear^ 
ing, with his master hanging to the bridle* 

^Hallo, lad, what's amiss?'' 

Robin, fearful lest Bertrand should guess his treachery, 
patted the beast's neck, and coaxed him back into control 

""By the Saints, Hoel is deadlamel" 

He tugged at the bridle, and walked the horse to and fro, 
gloating inwardly at the way the poor brute hobbled* 

''What's to be done?" 

Bertrand marched up without a word, lifted the beast's 
fore foot, and saw the bleeding hoof* His mouth hardened 
as he turned on Robin, grim but very quiet* 

''Show me your poniard*" 

The lad stared at him, his lower lip adroop* 

"Myponiardl" 
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''Yes.'' 

^Upon my soul, Messire — J* 

He had flushed crimson, and was shaking at the knees, 
nor did Bertrand prtss his guilt* He stood looking at 
Robin, contemptuous, yet moved to pity, debating in^ 
wardly what he should da 

^ Well, Messire, a nice trick this, laming your own horse* 
I willget you to JosselintO'^night, even if I havetocarry you*^^ 

''Bertrand— I— my God, I can't go, Fm not fit I'' 

He broke down utterly of a sudden, and threw himself 
upon the grass, burying his face, and sobbing like a girL 
Bertrand had never seen such cowardice before, it was new 
and strange to him, and the very pitiableness of it shocked 
his manhood* 

''G>me, lad, come,'' and he bent down and tried to turn 
him over* 

Robin squirmed away like a frightened cur* 

''I can't, I can't, don't jeer at me, let me be*" 

''Whatl You will break your oath?" 

The lad's shoulders twitched the more, and he buried his 
face yet deeper in his harnessed arms« 

''For God's sake, stand up and play the man* What 
will they say of you at Dinan?" 

It was all useless, useless as trying to turn weak water 
into wine* Robin lay grovelling on the grass, all the 
manhood gone from him, his fine armour a veritable 
mockery, his whole body palsied by abject fear* Even 
Bertrand's taunts could sting no courage into him* 
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Bertrand stood looking at the lad, disgust and pity war^ 
ring together in his face* Once more in despair he tried to 
rouse hinit yet doubting in his heart that any good would 
come of iU 

^So^ Robin^^^ and he spoke gently^ *^you will let your 
father know you are a coward?'^ 

Robin groaned, but did not stir« 

^' Well, and your sister, she is proud of you?^^ 

^^Mercy,have mercy ** — and the taunts only brot^ht forth 
more snivellings and tears* 

^^Then you will break your oath to Beaumanoir, Mes^ 
sire?^^ 

^Yes, curse him, why did the fool choose me ?^ 

Bertrand turned from Robin with a half uttered oath, 
picked up his spear, and moved towards his horse* There 
was no help for it; he must leave the coward to his shame* 
They needed men, not girls, at NQvoie* 

Du Guesclin faltered as he was about to mount his horse, 
and stood irresolute like a man who repents of parting in 
anger from a friend* He thrust his spe^ into the grass, 
buckled the bridle to it, and began to march to and fro 
under the trees, looking grimly yet sorrowfully at Robin, 
his eyes full of reproachfulness as he realised what this 
cowardice might mean* The words that he had spoken to 
Tiphaine were ringing in his ears, ** Trust me, and I will 
shield the lad, even with my own body*^^ 

Bertrand tramped the sodden grass till he had worn a 
muddy track under the beech trees between Robin and the 
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place where his horse was tetherecL Never did Bertrand 
fight a tougher fight than he fought with himself that day 
on the road to Josselin* Renunciation^ the higher courage, 
triumphed* Bertrand dashed his hand across his eyes, 
looked bitterly at the sword he had sharpened so lovingly, 
and at the shield with the Du Guesclin blazonings thereon* 
Well, there was no help for it, and for Tiphaine^s sake 
he would sacrifice himself for this miserable boy* 

With the tussle ended, doubt and indecision Iiad no more 
power over Bertrand^s will* He made no boast of the deed 
he was about to do, but marched to it boldly with a set 
mouth and an unflinching face* 

^Off with your armour, lad, there is no time to lose*^^ 

Robin stared as though Bertrand had commanded him 
to crawl out of his skin* 

^^Up with you,^^ and there was a ring of fierceness in the 
voice, ^ strip off your armour* I will save you from sham^ 
ing the folk who love you, by taking your place at the Oak 
of Mivoie*'' 

Had the veriest spark of nobleness been left alive in him 
that moment, Robin would have risen up with generous 
shame, compelled towards courage by Bertrand's chivalry* 
But the meaner powers were in the ascendant, and the 
dread of death made him blind to his own littleness* Even 
Bertrand saw the look of relief upon his face as he scram^ 
bled up, evading Du Guesclin^s eyes* 

^^Messire Bertrand, this — is too good of you— *^^ 

A contortion of contempt swept across Bertrand^s face* 
ci 
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The lad was pleased to approve the sacrifice^ and mildly 
call it goodl 

^^Don^t thank me* Take off your armour* We are much 
of a size* The Fess of Silver shall make a show at Mivoie/^ 

Robin obeyed him, secret exultation stifling shame* 

**l shall not forget this, Bertrand.'' 

^^Nor shaU ir^ 

^^Beaumanoir will think that something has hindered 
you*^^ 

''Ah, no doubt*'' 

Bertrand ground his teeth over the ease with which the 
lad contrived it all* By the blood of God 1 did the young fool 
think that it was easy for a strong man to throw away the 
chance he had longed and prayed for? Bertrand knew 
what men would say of him, and that the public tongue is 
as uncharitable as it is false* 

^Unbuckle my armour*'' 

He rapped the words out as though the uttering of them 
gave him relief* Robin skipped round to complete the 
sacrifice* He was still possessed by a blind and selfish joy« 

''Now, listen to me, there is an inn not five miles from 
here, set back in an empty quarry* Hide there till I come 
back from Mivoie*" 

"But— if you are killed?" 

The coolness of the question sti^:gered Bertrand despite 
the revelations of the last hour* 

"Who thinks of being killedl I will keep my vizor down; 
the trick shall not be spoilt*" 
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In half an hour the transformation was complete* Bert^ 
rand took Robin^s shield upon his arm, the Fess Argent 
on the azure ground, but kept his own horse and the axe 
that hung at his saddle-bow* Robin melted somewhat 
when the time for parting came« He tried to embrace Du 
Guesclin, but Bertrand would have none of his gratitude* 

^' Off, sir, you owe me nothing* It is your father^s 
honour that I cherish, and the love I bear your sister*^ 

And with a grim face he climbed into the saddle, and 
rode off over the moors towards Josselin* 

When Bertrand had gone Robin sat down sullenly under 
a tree» and tightened up the buckles of the armour Du 
Guesclin had left with him* He was beginning to hate 
himself, yet his gross cowardice still held him unpityingly 
by the throat* Scrambling up at last, he took his horse 
and began to lead the beast wearily along the road, for 
Bertrand^s armour was heavy on Iiim, and his heart sick 
over the whole coil* 

Robin took two hours to reach the inn, a lonely and half 
ruinous place set back within the gaping mouth of the 
quarry, a wild tangle of pines darkening the slopes above* 
He had met no one on the road save a single friar, who had 
asked alms of him and looked inquisitively at his shield* 
The inn was kept by an old woman and her son, rot^h 
people, and very poor* The house was empty when Robin 
came to them* He gave them money, hinting that he had 
an adventure near at hand, and bribed them to keep the 
place secret for his sake* 
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About eight of the clock Robin had stripped off his 
armour, and, wearing Bertrand^s surcoat, stretched himself 
onapileof straw in the inner room. A wind had risen, and 
moaned about the place, while a full moon shone through 
the boughs of the waving pines* Robin started suddenly, 
turned uneasily upon the straw, and, propping himself 
i^^ainst the wall, listened to the rushing of the wind« He 
had barred the crazy door of the room, and had his sword 
by the bed, lest the inn folk should prove treacherous for 
the sake of his money* 

Indistinct, yet waxing with the wind, he heard the noise 
of hoofs beating on the road towards the quarry* The 
muffled sounds came nearer through the night as though 
many horsemen were ridii^ with the wind* Robin lay on 
the straw and shivered* Had they discovered his treachery 
at Josselin, and were they coming to drag him forth into 
mockery and shame ? 

The troop came to a halt before the inn* Robin could 
hear the sound of voices and the clangour of steel mingling 
with the moaning of the wind* The old woman and her 
son were whispering and moving to and fro in the outer 
room* A heavy hand rattled on the door, and voices cried 
to them to open* Robin listened, white and feariuL The 
inn folk had put out the light, and were biding quiet, hoping 
that these late riders would leave them and pass on* 

^^Hallo, there, open, we want lodging for the night*^ 

There was still no answer from within* 

^Unbar the door* We have seen your light burning*^ 
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The old woman and her son were whispering; together, 
and glancing at the door of Robin^s roonu They saw tiutt 
it was useless to keep these strangers shouting in die dark, 
for they would break in unless the door were opened* 

^ Right, sirs, coming, coming*^ 

Robin turned on the straw and looked at the little 
window, a faint white patch of moonlight high up in the 
walL It was too small to let his body pass* Nothing 
remained for him but to lie quiet, and pray that he would 
not be unearthed* 

The old woman had relit the candle, and her son was 
taking the bar down from the door* The night wind came 
sweeping in with armed men out of the dark* A knight 
with wUte hair and beard followed the troopers into the 
hovel* He looked round him rather contemptuously as 
though not best pleased with the quarters night had com^ 
pelled them to accept* 

He turned to the old woman who stood cringing before 
him* 

^^Make up the fire, dame, we must stable our horses*^^ 

Robin, seated on his bed of straw, shook as with an ague 
when he heard the voice* It was his father, Stephen 
Raguenel, who had followed him to Mivoie to see his son 
win honour against the English swords* Robin cowered 
down and hid his face, praying with all his soul that he 
might not be discovered* 

^^Ha, child, come in, come in, we must make the best of 
what we have* Aymery, see the horses stabled*^^ 
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Robin^s dark eyes dilated yet more. Was Tiphaine his 
sister also with the Vicomte? Great God^ if they should 
find him hiding like a cur^ instead of fighting for Brittany 
under Beaumanoir^s banner I 

There was much stir and movement in the outer room. 
Sticks were crackling on the fire, with the clatter of steel as 
the men piled their arms against the walL Robin heard 
the Vicomte giving orders, and talking to the old woman 
who kept the inn. 

^ What I You have no private chamber I Nonsense, 
woman, nonsense I Madame cannot sleep in a stable. 
What door is that ? Jacques, Solomon, open it and see.^^ 

Robin heard the old woman^s shrill voice pleading and 
assuring. The Vicomte brushed her arguments aside. 
The two men had drawn towards the door, and Robin 
could hear them trying the latch. 

^It is bolted, sire.'' 

''Boltedl Then break it open.'' 

Robin heard the hinges creak, and the bar groaning in 
its flimsy fastenings. The door came in with a splintering 
of wood, letting a flood of firelight into the little room. 
He saw the men staring at him as he cowered in the comer 
on his pile of straw. So dark was it that the man did not 
recognize him for the moment. 

At this instant the man Aymery came running in from 
the stable. 

^^Sire, sire, Messire Robin's horse is stabled here, lame 
in the forefoot." 
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^Messire Robin^s horse^ sire, lame and bleeding/^ 

The Vicomte^s face went white as his beard* He tcx)k 
a candle in his hand, marched into the little room, and came 
face to face with the champion shivering on his straw. 

^^Robinr^ 

The lad fell forward and clasped his kther^s feet. 

^^ Father, don^t speak to me, I am nothing but a coward/^ 

Stephen Raguenel stood looking at the prostrate man 
with a grim and incredulous frown on his face* It was 
beyond belief for the moment that this cringing thing was 
his only son, hiding in a low tavern when the honour of 
Brittany was at stake* He put back the men, who were 
crowding round the door, and suffered Tiphaine alone to 
enter* 

The girl was on her knees beside Robin, trying to raise 
him, while he buried his face hopelessly in her arms* 

^^ Robin, Robin, what has happened, are you hurt? 
Speak to me*^^ 

He put her hands aside* 

^^No, no, I have played the coward*^' 

''Robin, impossibler 

''Let me be, I am not worth caring for*'^ 

She rose up, wide-eyed and incredulous, and made way 
for her father, who was looking at the lad with reproachful 
scorn* The old man bore the shock like the grand seigneur 
he was, the stem pride in him making his heart pitiless 
for the moment* 
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^ Stand xxpf sit,*^ he saidL 

Robin shivered and obeyed him* 

^Come, what is the meaning of it all? Why are you 
wearing Messire du Guesdin^s surcoat? Stand up, let us 
have the whole truth«^ 

Young Raguenel hung his head, utterly ashamed and 
miserable, yet sullen in d^:radation« 

^^Bertrand took my armour.^ 

^^Sor 

^^And left me his. Hoel fell lame, and I was afraid*^ 

Stephen Raguenel^s eyes flashed* 

^God and the Saints, sir, has Bertrand du Guesdin 
ridden to Mivoie to fight in your stead?^ 

Robin nodded, and said nothing. 

''WhatI He is sacrificing himself for you?'' 

^Yes/' 

''And you let him do this, Robin?'' 

^^^itCf he made me." 

Stephen Raguenel stood in bitter silence for a moment, 
and then stepping to his son, smote him across the mouth 
with his open hand. 

''Miserable boy, what is to be done with you? Answer 
me that." 

Robin winced, and had no words to give his father. 

"Out on you,lad,to let a braveman take all this disgrace. 
Bertrand shall not bear it. No ; even my son's cowardice 
cannot call for that." 

He thrust Robin from him, caught Tiphaine's hand, and. 
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leaning on her, went tsnsteadily towards the door« The 
girl could say nothing to comfort her father for the 
moment; the truth was too terrible and full of shame. 
She looked back bitterly at Robin standing with his face 
buried in his hands* How they had loved him, and to 
think that he should have shamed them thus I 

Stephen Raguenel went and sat himself before the fire, 
while his men stood huddled together at the further end of 
the room* They guessed, all of them, what had happened, 
and were awed and silent over their young lord^s disgrace. 
Tiphaine knelt down beside her father, holding his hand. 
She looked up into his face, and saw how the blow had 
gone home to the old man^s heart. 

^^Father,'^ she said, ^Ms there not time, even now?^' 

^Timer^ and he echoed her as though his thoughts 
were far away. 

''Yes, for Robin to fight at Mivoie?'' 

''What is the use, theladhasnotashredof honourinhim.^^ 

They were silent a space while the men at arms whis^^ 
pered together, watchful yet cowed by the grim pathos of it 
alL Yet in the little room Robin had been pacing to and fro, 
and now knelt on the straw, his hands gripping Bertrand^s 
surcoat as he prayed. The wind was moaning in the trees, 
and the moon travelled high in the glimmering heavens. 

"Father, what will you do ?'' 

He breathed heavily and rested his hands upon her head. 

"Would that the lad had died at Mivoie,'' he said, "it 
would have been an honourable end, but now — ^.^ 
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^ WcII?^^ — and she grew closer to hlnu 

^^Bertrand must not bear the shame«^ 

**NOf brave Bertrand«^^ 

^There is no help for it, child* One man^s dishonour, 
though that one man be an only son, must not be left to 
stain another^s shield/^ 

Hardly had the old man spoken when the dishonoured 
one himself came out from the darkness of the little room, 
his face flushed, liis eyes shining. Tiphaine, turning, saw 
the transfiguration of liis f ace« She gave a low cry, ran to 
him, took iiim in her arms before them alL 

^ Robin, Robin, you are yourself again.^ 

He bent and kissed her very tenderly,and stood with his 
cliin up, his eyes kindling. 

'^Father, give me your horse, I must ride through the 
night for Mivoie/' 

The Vicomte^s hands leapt to Robin^s shoulders. 

** Heaven be thanked, lad — /^ 

^^See, I will fight in Bertrand^s arms. And before 
God, sire, you shall not be ashamed of me.^^ 

Their joy in this new life of his was a noble thing to 
witness. Yet the very joy stabbed Robin^s shame, and he 
was fierce now and eager to be gone. There was arming 
and saddling in hot haste, for though horses died upon the 
road Robin would win his way to Mivoie before the battle. 
Stephen Raguenel laced his son^s helmet with liis own 
hands, and Tiphaine kissed her scarf and knotted it about 
his sword arm. 
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^^Save Bertrand^s honour, brother/^ she said. 

Robin answered her nothkig with his lips, but his face 
was the face of a man who no longer feared. 

^^Give me your blessing, sire,^^ he said. 

And the Vicomte blessed him, and sent him forth into the 
night. 

On Passion Sunday all the countryside had gathered 
together at the Oak of Mivoie to see the Sieur de Beau^ 
manoir and his Breton champions fight the English. The 
peasantry came streaming over the moors to the great oak 
half way between Ploermel and Josselin, where the Mar^^ 
shal of Brittany had planted his banner. The day was 
yet young when the English spears glinted in the sunlight 
along the road from Ploermel. The people whispered 
together as they drew near, speaking of Bamborough and 
Groquart the Fleming, Knowles and Calverly, names that 
had been terrible to them for many a month. 

The knights and squires were mustering when Bertrand 
rode up from Josselin, his vizor down, and Robin^s shield 
upon his arm. He dismounted, and kept to the outskirts 
of the group when Beaumanoir called his champions 
together under the oak tree to hear Mass. The Sacrament 
ended, Xaintre, the herald, stood forward to call the roll 
of those chosen. All names were answered, save the name 
Bertrand du Guesclin, nor was the Eagle seen amid the 
Breton shields. 

''Messire Bertrand du Guesclin."" 

The herald"s voice rang out again, but no man answered 
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him« There was some stir and wonder under the oak tree. 
Bertrand^s vizor covered a grim and sullen face. He had 
answered for Tiphaine^s brother^ and he knew that the 
shame was his. 

Beaumanoir was speaking to the lords and knights 
who stood about him. There was a frown on his ^cet 
and the Bretons murmured as they saw the English taking 
ground. Bertrand dxx Guesclin had failed them at the last, 
they would fight one man short against Bamborough^s 
thirty. 

^I ever mistrusted the fellow/^ said Sir Yves de Charruel 
who stood at the Marshal^s elbow. 
^The oath was given him by Xaintre.^ 
*^True; this treachery must be remembered.^ 
^The dog shall have the truth from me,'^ quoth Garro 
de Bodegat whom Bertrand had once wounded in a dueL 
Bertrand stood by in Robin^s arms, grinding his teeth as 
he listened to all they said. They believed him a traitor, 
and the hot blood boiled and simmered in his brain. Even 
his doggedness could hardly take their taunts in silence; 
he longed to throw up his vizor and give Charruel and 
Bodegat the lie. 

Beaumanoir was turning to marshal his men when there 
came a sudden shouting from the peasantry crowding the 
heath. A man was galloping along the road from Josselin, 
his horse rocking from side to side; dust, foam and blood 
on knight and beast. The man waved his sword as he 
came thundering towards the oak. He reined in heavily 
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with a shout of triumph^ his horse sinking under him with 
a broken heart* 

AU could see the blazonings on his shield* 

''It is Bertrand, Bertrand du GuesclinT' 

Beaumanoir^s face cleared wonderfully* 

''God be thanked,^^ he sai4 ^^we have been casting 
reproach upon a brave man^s honour/^ 

As for Bertrand he pushed through the press to where 
Robin stood^ and took him with a strong man^s joy into 
his arms* 

"Ah, Messire, we will fight side by side*'' 

And Robin's eyes were dim behind his vizor* 

Glorious for the Breton arms was the battle at Mivoie's 
Oak that Passion Sunday* The victory lay with brave 
Beaumanoir, and with his men* So fierce was the fight 
that those who watched it from afar could see but little 
by reason of the dust* The combat ended when Guillaume 
de Montauban broke through the English with his horse* 
Bamborough was slain, Croquart and Calverly taken 
prisoners with the rest* As for young Robin Raguenel, he 
showed no fear, but fought with a fierceness that honoured 
the Du Guesclin arms* Bertrand held close by him through 
all the mtUc, keeping many a blow from the lad for Tip^ 
haine's sake* They embraced each other when the day 
was won, and not till then did their comrades learn that 
these brothers in arms had fought in each other's harness* 
So ended the fight at Mivoie for the sake of the peasantry 
and the poor, and so the Bretons sang in their old ballad* 
d 
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^He was no friend to the Bretons who did not shout 

for joy 
When our men came back to Josselin with broom^ 
flowers in their helmets/^ 

A week had passed and at LaBelliere father and daughter 
waited for news of Robin from the wars. They had ridden 
back irom the Inn on the road from Loudeac» for the 
Vicomte^s joy was no longer eager to follow his son 
to Mivoie^s Oak« They had ridden back sadly to the 
old home, to pray for Robin and liis cour^^^ Each day 
they had watdied and looked for news, haunted by vague 
dread, and by fears tliat could not be dispelled by prayer. 
Tiphaine thought often of Bertrand through those days, 
for his courage and his great nobleness had humbled her 
heart and pride. 

It was on the Saturday that the man Aymery came 
galloping back from Dinan, waving his cap as he rode into 
the great court. He went straightway to the hall where 
the Vicomte and his daughter were dining at the high table. 
There was much cheering from the men when Aymery 
told his news. 

** Sire, great glory has come to us at the Oak of Mivoie.^^ 

Stephen RagueneFs hands trembled as he set down the 
wine cup that he held. 

^^ Speak, man, speak.'^ 

^^The Breton champions have beaten the English. Bam^ 
borough is dead, Gx)quart and Gtlverly are prisoners. My 
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lord Robin is unhurt and weL He won great honour at 
Du Guesclin's side/' 

The Vicomte's hands fell heavily upon the table. 

** Thanks be to God/' he said, ^ shame has not stricken 
me in my old age/' 

It was an April evening when Bertrand and Robin 
Raguenel rode through the twilight towards La Belliere. 
The sun was sinking behind the hills that rose black and 
mysterious against the west. In the woods a thousand 
birds were singing, thrushes on many a glimmering oak 
flinging their rapture into a glory of gold. The world 
seemed full of youth and tenderness, and Robin's face 
kindled as he neared his home. 

The Vicomte and Tiphaine were walking in the garden 
when the two champions from Mivoie rode into the castle 
court. A dozen servants ran to help them to dismount, 
eager to show their young lord honour. Robin, laughing, 
yet with tears in his eyes, asked for his father as they half 
lifted him from his horse. 

^^Aymery, where is the Vicomte?" 

**In the garden, Messire." 

Robin, fully armed as he was, went clashing across the 
stone paved cottrt, and, opening the wicket that led into 
the garden, looked eagerly about him for Tiphaine and his 
father. He let the gate fall to after him, and half ran across 
the grass to where the Vicomte stood waiting for him 
under the apple trees. 

Bertrand did not follow Robin into the garden. He 
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paced up and down under the wall thereof^ feeling that he 
had no part in the meeting of Robin and his father. He 
was a little sad was Bertrand as he paced the courts watch^ 
ing the day sink in a torrent of gold^ and listening to the 
birds that sang in the Vicomte^s apple trees* 

He was standing alone with his face turned towards the 
west when he heard a voice calling him in the twilight. 

''Bertrand, Bertrand/' 

He turned sharply, and flushed as he saw Tiphaine 
standing by the wicket. She was holding out her hands to 
him, her eyes full of a deep, glad light. 

''Bertrand, why did you not come to us?'' 

"You want Robin alone with you to-night." 

She shook her head, and smiled at him dearly. 

"No, no, Bertrand, you are one of us. I have learnt at 
last how brave you are." 

So Tiphaine led him to her father in the garden, and 
from that night Bertrand saw the look he had longed for 
in her eyes. 

WARWICK DEEPING. 
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A VISION. 

SAW a mighty tomb, circled around 
By the close coilings of a serpent stream 
That might a tributary of Lethe seem. 
Relentlessly slow-'gliding without sound* 

The tomb within a flowery meadow stood, 
Shadowed about by venerable trees. 
By dusk thick^foliaged, giant cypresses. 
And gloomy yews, a dense and solemn wood 

Out of the flowers, in Springtime tended there 
By angels hovering o^er the grass, it rose; 
Memories, like doves, haunted the old repose 
Of cornices and faded marbles rare« 

And I beheld, framed in its front severe. 

Fantastic figures carven on the wall. 

Presenting some lost mystery; but all 

Changed like a cloud, now glimmering vague, now dear« 
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Beyond the trees the blue and burning sky 
Throbbed with the passion of ecstatic light; 
And o^er the tree^tops towered the silent^ white^ 
Majestic shapes of basking cumulL 

And out of the great silence came a sound — 
A voice — a thrilling whisper in the air: 
^The Tomb of thy dead Dreams thou seest there 
The Tomb of Deeds undone^ of Faith unfoundK^ 

And then I saw the semblance of a door 
Of gold gleam from the shadow of the tomb^ 
Barred from my entering^ sealed with seals of doom; 
And over it was graven: Nevermore I 
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FRITZ KREISLERj A MINIATURE. 

[MOTION is Kreisler^s charm: he has extraord^ 
inary facility and felicity infeeling« Wherefore one 
is led to think that the sentimental English public 
ought to appreciate him more than it does. But 
his emotion, when analysed, turns out to be quite 
unsentimental and shot with passion as gold is shot with 
rose in an Eastern tissue. His is a peculiar kind of passion, 
I might say, a passion peculiar to wily Kreisler: subtle, 
studied, and languorous as the rhythms in ^Tristan and 
Isolde.^ Never have I heard a musician so consciously 
exquisite I He himself listens to his performance more in^ 
tently than any member of his audience. He is, perhaps, 
a perfect type of the Artist: rusi, charming, winning, and 
leaving nothing to Chance. He reminds- me (I cannot tell 
why) of the trained elephants that lure wild elephants into 
the Keddah. 

His strenuous artistry has, of course, its attendant defect 
of Artifice; moreover, he sticks to his Pegasus by grip and 
not by balance, since he lacks something of Kubelik^s Hun^ 
garian^gipsy suppleness (Kubelik is Magyar by marriage, 
though Slavonic by birth.) If he were Another, and not the 
Kreisler who graces everything he touches^ one might 
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with something pui^ent, for Kreisler is not without malice. 
His wanton simplicity of style is^ like Chopin% the result 
of much complex thought; in short, it proves to be a most 
becoming affectation, as ingenious as Schumann^s in^* 
genuous ^^Camival,^^ that is so cleverly restricted to certain 
notes. True simplicity lurks in the gorgeous art of Kube^ 
lik, which I find to be as natural as the colours of a golden 
pheasant or of a humming-bird. Kreisler's art is intensely 
sophisticated and, like Kubelik^s, admirably original. 

One might hear Fritz Kreisler many times, and never 
weary of Iiis extraordinary, individual charm — indeed, I 
should think, the oftener you hear him the more you like 
him. No other violinist has such a definite and, at the 
same time, indefinable personality. He is unique; and his 
art is a white pearl, curiously fashioned, and fished out of 
a deep green sea. 







THE ACADEMICIAN'S APOLOGY^ 



HIS is the studiOt den, workshop, labora^ 
tory, call it what you will, where we concoct 
our master^work, or daubs or mediocrities* 
All the world comes here from Duchesses 
to dark Italian waifs to help the making, 
watch the cauldron boil or see the mixture f inished« We 
modem alchemists make gold from paint a harder business 
than you seem to think* Not a bad room, look round* 
You Uke tliis sketch of Leonardo's, this little faint affair, a 
few dim markings fading fast away, vouched for and 
guarded like any saintly relic* To us — ^you smile — ^as 
much as many a splint of the True Cross or bit of leather 
from S* Francis' shoe to Catholic bom and bred* We love 
the Masters' littlest notes, their faintest scrawls* Oh yes, 
look round the walls; there's a Durer there, a stiff toy^box 
Madonna, German to the core but thrilling with religious 
feeling and devout, though homely, as anything Italian ever 
was* And that great marvel — ^that huge picture in so small 
a space that's Michael Angelo's, the giant's* And the rest: 
a Van Dyck on the left, a cavalier, and there a Memling 
honest as the day, as true a portrait as was ever done* 

SH down, here is an easier chaiff the cigarettes and whisky 
at your elbow — now speak out — . 
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.1 know, I understand your smile — Fve read the article 
''Panderer to the public appetite,'' ''Art prostituted/' and 
so I asked you here — ^why ? some whim, some eccentricity 
shall we suppose? I like to see my critics face to face and 
hear their case against me* Besides — shall we be frank — 
I like you* You're an honest enemy at any rate and • • • 
well, confession never hurt a man, I owe a little to myself • 

You heard me say we guarded all our Masters' sketches 
like saintly relics, and you smiled: smiled because I of all 
men spoke of Art with an A as big as any you may care 
to write; compared it with religion — ^weU, there are bad 
Catholics, and there are, I'm one of them, bad artists who 
believe the creed and don't subscribe one jot or tittle to it. 
Are we not legion? 

Confess you were surprised to find no single instance 
of bad taste throughout the house. No dealers' Ormolu 
or Tottenham Court Road; confess this studio might be^ 
long to any genuflecting votary of Botticelli, shall we say — ? 
A few plain framed good drawings, a bronze or two, the 
pictures — did you notice that tryptych wing by some for^ 
gotten excellent Italian? Behind you in the cavernous 
shadows my own unworthy canvases. I know myself 
no bad companion (let me talk) — quite untouched by all 
the vulgar work I do (there's an admission) of no mean 
taste and connoisseurship in the Arts — I read and more 
than that I love and understand my books. Another cigar- 
ette? a pipe? ah I splendid— here^s tobacco medium and coot. 

Well, to continue; why do I do these girls, and girls. 
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and girls; girls in gardens^ in fields; girls in marble rooms, 
girls in Georgian costumes, in Grecian draperies, in Mediaeval 
gowns as the fashion changes* Pretty, beautiful, pouting, 
disdainful, dark, fair, short, tall, sickly, sentimental, boldly 
voluptuous, girls always* Why do I paint smooth bad 
tickled paint without a line or breadth of tone or any of 
my craf t^s delights to better them — ^Why do I paint my 
fashionable portraits, listless fashion plates (this goes no 
further*) Look about you — does it tell you why? Do you 
remember, have you ever seen my earliest attempts ? Then 
I tried hard but soon found out that ass the great B*P* — sl 
vulgar monogram to suit a vulgar herd — disliked, loathed, 
hated and detested Art and wanted girls or bathos — and I 
— ^I wanted this* All my life, all my artistes life, is one long 
education in every kind of beauty, of form, of colour, of 
simplicity, and having acquired, imbibed, breathed in all 
this rarer air, this ardent love for things more lovely than 
I dreamed I ever should myself possess — (ah, those dear 
days of saving, seeing the treasures buried in their dusty 
homes, my face pressed close against the window glass,) I 
looked and laboured, fought, contrived until I found the way 
to have them* 

I lie for love, not gain; who lies for love and gets his fill 
will soon forget the lie; who lies for gain fears lest his lie 
shall find him out* 

What do they know of life who live in shop^taste draw^ 
ing rooms ? Wliat do they care for anything an inch above 
their sordid souls? I give them what they want and they 
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to me in fair exchange. I paint them^ flatter their foolish 
faces, copy their ugly clothes and they do all this, all I 
want, for me. Look at their rooms, their sleepy, well-fed 
lives, their shops packed with the worst of taste— faded 
aestheticism at costly prices, peculiar china cats, hearts 
punched in flimsy chair backs— dreadful enamels, modem 
Chippendale; look at their books, sexual slush, morbid 
girls^ diaries, lives of women who ought to know better, 
do, but don't care. Their weary decadent's yellow verses 
— their Bridge — their motor cars — their slovenly politics, 
and their Music Halls. One Hundred Music Halls to one 
Opera House in all this artless city. 

Why should I try to tempt a pig with pearls knowing 
full well he loves his hog^ wash better ? I paint my portraits 
and my pretty girls, while others draw their naked model 
and call her ^^ Venus'' or '^Psyche," heaven knows what, 
belittling the great Greek idea, to meet and please this 
brainless crowd. 

I'm no philanthropist to waste my time trying to better 
a slovenly humanity that won't be bettered; I like my life, 
my china, pictures, first editions. Tell me, should I not 
live it then? 

You argue, what a chance, thinking all this, to be 
Savanarola of the Arts, to hurl denunciations at the 
mob, as Ruskin did, about their ways, their tawdry slip^* 
shod Art; but bless my soul, out goes the Master with 
his happy face, in comes the solemn fool with cap and 
bells. You know yourself, in all this great commercial 
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thriving town, there^s scarce a dozen men their own souls' 
masters say what they feel or care to feel the best Scarce 
twelve who are not bound by some soul^sapping bond; 
Bohemians a fraud; why man^the Bohemian of allmenis the 
most conventional^ the most amenable to foolish fashion's 
changes* Pipes let it be I he smokes his day. The cigarette 
arrives I banish his pipe. Long hair goes out, he crops his 
pate as well; Whitman the rage, he swears by him — ^Heine 
the mode, by him Bohemians swear« 

We are the artists truly — ^we business men disguised with 
palette, brush and thumby conversation; we live on these 
rich city folk and patronizing Lords and leave our strug^ 
gling brethren far behind us, to tramp up office stairs to be 
insulted at the top by inkstained boys* 

In confidence, I think we all are diarlatans but one, or 
two; great Watts, and some not long since dead; what's 
the fashion now? Young men mistaking canvases for 
sermon paper, or blots and splashes for a country lane — 
or thin black lines with patterned dots for women and 
dwarfs, an absinthe dream. Good craftsmen most of them, 
but what of that? We want the spirit that is willing even 
if the flesh be weak, strong craftsmanship alone will never 
make a masterpiece* 

Picture painting, the illustrated anecdote, is a hoax, a 
fraud* Let us have portraits, landscapes even, but not, 
in the gilt monstrosities to which we are condemned by our 
gifted friends next to the Antiquarian Society* Painting is 
the sister art to Building, meant to adorn the rooms we 
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live in, meant to be part of them, not in detached and 
isolated spots on walls disfisfured by some dreadful High 
Art paper* Oh! Arfy shacks, oh I buxom patterns, when 
will you dit} Of course conditions change, it's difficult in 
tliis our Democratic age when everyone buys pictures of 
a sort to know exactly where is real need and what is 
merely habit. Now like mice we live on remnants of the 
feast at which the great Italians sat. 

I would protest, the only Art we English ever knew was 
illustration, we excel at that; all our old Missals, Brevi^ 
aries. Books of Hours, Legends of the Saints, the funny 
Chaucer drawings, Mathew Paris' work, Rowlandson, 
great Hogarth, even Frith, his ^^ Derby Day,'' is now a 
page of history, all excellent and valuable, but it is not 
Art. This is not Art but History and therefore lies, while 
Art is Truth. / tire you perhaps with aU my platitudes* 
No? rUride my hobby horse to death then* 

I must have all my fineries^ my silver, marble, music, 
my silken underwear and linen of the best; my good plain 
food, old wine, books and pictures, all the thousand little 
things that make the pathway smoother. And the others, 
the pale hermits of the Latin Quarter? I do not count 
the noisy student crowd, the dingy aesthetics of the King's 
Road, Chelsea, and of Hampstead Heath. Let them live 
on with their Aerated Bread Companies, theireggs and toast, 
their twopenny pots of tea, let them drink whiskyi save 
the name I in tooth tumblers or broken handled cups, and 
weave their tapestries of thought, their arabesques of fancy. 
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project their castles in the air, while charwomen, the Har^ 
pies of the Houseless, clatter the pans and fill the room 
with dust« They are half heroes, half saints, part fools 
and all self centred, blind and pitiful, and out of these come 
somehow, heaven knows, men who half malce history — 
create new beauty, or show us how beauty always waits 
our gaze, in fact, malce our spectacles, the glasses through 
which we see the inner world ; and then they die and future 
generations grudgingly subscribe and raise a monument 
such as the dead would soon have blasted with his 
wildest oaths* 

And when I die, good friend, for hearing me so tong, my 
friends will say, he made no difference to the world, and 
never painted anything but trash, his fashion's dead — or 
rather, some new man is painting girls, and girls, and girls; 
— ^he knew a good cigar, his glass of wine, his poets and 
his books, dined great men, had a pretty wit, dressed 
neatly, lived in taste with comfort* While the great Qty 
men and monied aristocracy who paid the piper will say 
over their coffee, ''What's he left?'' ''I shall attend the 
sale*" ''He promised me the curious Psalter with the 
margin cut." And you in your Review will say, I hope as 
kindly as you can, "He knew the Art of Living, not of 
Paint/' 

DION CLAYTON CALTHROP. 



ANOTHER GUINEVERE^ 

CREPT upstairs to kiss her, — I, her nurse who 
had loved her sixteen years* 

Her door was wide open to the corridor, and so 
was the stair^window to the summer night ; the 
soft warm wind had blown some white blossoms 
in from the garden, and they lay on the dark 
polished floor like feathers from a bird^s breast 
on a deep pooL The fallen blossoms made me 
sad, I do not know why, and after I had lighted 
the night lamp in her room, and drawn the curtains 
across her window for fear the moon should shine 
upon her sleeping face, I sat down by the bed and cried, 
just as I cried long ago when I folded away her baby 
clothes* 

I remember the time so well, — ^she was eighteen months 
old, and we could not push her round arms into the muslin 
embroidered sleeves any longer, and her mother and I 
folded all her little dresses, white and soft and covered 
with lace, and locked them in the old cabinet that used to 
stand in my lady^s boudoir* 
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^ They will do for her baby, nurse,'' my lady said, and 
laughed, but I could not lauglu 

The saddest thing on earth to me just then was the 
thought that my child should be a mother* 

And I felt just the same again, now that she was more 
than sixteen, and was to be married in a week ; the same 
longing to hold her in my arms, and keep her a child for 
ever, safe from life with all its dangers, and its sorrows 
dressed up like joys. I was her foster mothen My father 
Iiad served her father from boyhood, and was but little 
older than his master, only my father married early as 
peasants do^and the G3unt,having much pleasure in Paris, 
and I suppose great things to think of and a name to 
make, had no time for marrying until he was near fifty 
years old. So it came to be tliat when the Count's child 
was bom, I was a young girl who had Iiad my trouble and 
lost my baby, and they gave me the little one to nurse« 
OhI how I loved herl 

The priest told me God was angry with me, but when 
the little baby smiled at me, I thought perhaps the priest 
was wrong, and that God had forgiven me, or, if that 
were too bold an imagining, that he had at least forgotten* 
Any way, I knew God could not look angrily at me 
across the baby's face, so when I was most afraid I held 
her close to me, and hid myself behind her innocence. 
When she was two years old her mother died, and I 
had to go and live at the Chateau, — ^and then I vowed 
never to leave her, and when Pierre, who had once deceived 
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me^ came back and said he would make me his wife, I 
would not go^ though he said none in the village could 
think of the past after that* But I stayed with my child; 
for I loved her best, and she loved me; and it did not much 
matter what the villagers thought, and somehow after 
that I was never afraid of God again* 

The years were so short and so happy while she was 
a child that there seems nothing to tell about them* 
She and I lived in the great wild garden which sur^* 
rounds the Chateau on three sides, hardly ever going to 
the front of the house where the broad Terrace^walk was 
always in order with its orange trees in green wooden 
boxes, and its statues stained with age and weather, its 
sundial at one end, and its fountain opposite the penoiu 

When the Count was at home he sent for his daughter 
every evening after dinner, and she put on a white frock, 
and tried to make her black curls lie smoothly, and to walk 
quietly instead of dancing, — ^for he was grave, and we 
thought he did not like the child to be merry* 

One evening she came slowly across the grass to me, 
having been longer than usual with her father, and I could 
see her eyes full of tears, and when she tried to speak they 
fell shining in the moonlight* He had said she must go 
to the Convent School; — not that he had religion, for 
indeed he frightened us sometimes by the things he said 
against the priests — but because she was growing up wild* 

So she was, I suppose, but to my mind there are some 
wild things the sweeter for their wildness, and she was one* 
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StUlf she had to go, and was with the nuns two years* 
When she was sixteen, the G^unt came home from Paris 
ill, and took to liis bed and sent for Thirtee* 

He did not take long dying, the poor Count; we put 
him in the state bedroom where liis father died, and Iiis 
grandfather, and where it was fitting the head of the house 
shouldtake liis leave of life, for the doctor said there was 
no chance for him, and we all thought it might worry him 
to be moved afterwards* 

He looked round the room rather pitifully when he was 
first led in between his valet from Paris and the old houses 
keeper, and peered in their faces with a strange smile on 
his face, but he only said: ^^Well, I suppose you are the 
best ju^es, but I did not think I looked so bad as that/^ 

We had just time to send for his brother from Paris, and 
then he died, fretting a good deal that he had not married 
his daughter, and ashamed when his brother took him to 
task for the neglect, but almost too feeble to do more than 
stroke the child's hand and murmur her name as she 
sobbed by the bed-side* 

All was bustle and excitement after the funeral* The 
young Count, who was not really young, only we called 
him so because our dead master had been older, arranged 
everything* He was shocked that no plans had been made 
for his niece's marriage, and seemed to regret his brother's 
death chiefly because of the delay made necessary by it in 
any settling of his daughter* 

He was forced to leave us six happy months together. 
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all through the autumn and the lonely winter, until in the 
early spring he came again, and told ThCrtee he had 
arranged all for her future, and she was to marry a rich 
Englishman* Of course she knew her uncle would plan 
something for her, and it never occurred to her to doubt 
his wisdom* Only she wondered why she need marry so 
soon, and wished that sixteen had not been so oId« 

Tlie thing that distressed me— that her husband would 
be English and very likely not a Catholic, did not trouble 
her. There was an English girl at the Convent, and she 
was not a bit stiff and shy as I had heard English people 
were, and she had talked to Thirtee of England until my 
child loi^^ed to see it as girls long for unknown half^ 
guessed at things. Also ThCrtee knew a little English^ and 
now spoke it every morning, and tried to teach me, and 
latched, — ^ah, so merrily, at my mistakes, little dreaming 
the mistakes we were both to make soon« 

Then came letters, grave and short, and full of complin* 
ment from the English Milord to the Count, and one or 
two to her. These were opened with great state and read 
to her by her uncle, and then she brought them to me, 
and we read them together, and laughed at the strange 
French phrases — for he wrote in Frendi out of politeness — 
laughed untfl Thirtee stopped me with a pretty gravity 
as it suddenly struck her that she was letting me laugh at 
her lord and husband. 

Weeks passed by. Dresses arrived for her from Paris, 
her uncle came and went, the Terrace was swept, and 
ei 
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summer flowers planted^ and in two days more the English 
milord would fetch her and she would go to England to be 
married* 

Then came the night of which I have spoken* 

The early part of it wias spent by the Count in his dead 
brother^s room with his papers and the old notary* They 
were arranging her ^dot ^ I fancied, and I stok upstairs 
quietly, the house being very silent, and sat in my darling^s 
room tliinking* As I sat there a door opened in thesilent 
house, and in the distance I heard voices, and then steps 
on the stairs echoing on the polished wood, as the Count 
and the lawyer came up* They parted at the guest^s room; 
and the Count came on alone, slowly, Iieavily, until he 
stood in the doorway of the ante^room wliere I sat 

He pushed back the curtain of old tapestry and looked 
in* A great fear came over me, it seemed as if her fate 
stood there, and as if the cliild were going to her deatli* 

He spoke coldly, putting aside my questions, and told 
me that bad news had been brot^ht to him, that tliere 
were failures on the Bourse in Paris, and a crisis in money 
matters — ^he made much of this, more than was due to 
a dependent, but it was necessary that he should excuse 
himself for. he had determined to leave for Paris in the 
morning* He could not stop the English lord who was 
on his way, I must see to his being made welcome! 

^It is not fitting,^ I said, and stopped, trembling, for I 
was nervous and afraid of the future* 

^I judge what is iitting,^^ he said, in his hat^hty way ; 
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^this marriage must take place for my niece^s sake, it may 
never take place if I send to keep back Iiim who comes* 
Besides/^ he added, ^ the man is English ; their ways are 
not ours, he will see nothing strange in my not being 
there — I write a letter of apology — ^you must be with 
Thirfcse always— it will be well'' 

Still I begged him to consider, to put off liis going, to 
wait at least to introduce tliis guest who was on his way 
to claim his bride« Then the Covmt grew angry; all 
women were alike, he said, they thought the world must 
stand still for them and their marriages* After all what 
was a girfs wedding, to stand in tlie way of a man^s 
career? It was not cmly an affair of money, honour too 
depended on his presence in Paris, — offices were being 
filled up, a hundr^ men were crowding en queue to fiU 
the gap if one stepped aside for an instant* This he said 
as if arguing with himself rather than with me, for it was 
not the G)unt^s way to speak much to any of his servants, 
and then he dropped the curtain angrily, and turned on his 
heel and kft me. 

In the morning by daybreak he was gone. I awoke to 
hear the clack of the horses in the courtyard, and the 
men^s voices, hoarse and sleepy, calling ^^Euhil ManonI 
Euh6l Grdotr while the horse^hoofs clattered on the 
stones* 

That evening the English Milord came* 

We were out on the terrace when we heard a travelling 
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carriage stop^ and then a loud eager voice speaking, and 
one or two orders given, and then across the great hall 
footsteps sounded, and Jacques, the old steward came out 
and said something in a low voice, I suppose it was the 
guest^s name which he could not pronounce, and close 
behind him walked aman, very young, with bright brown 
hair all blown about and curly, and blue eyes like hya^^ 
cinths« I turned and looked at my child, the low sun 
shone on her, and made her white dress gleam, and either 
the sun or her hearths beating flushed her cheek and neck 
a fair soft pink, like a sea sheilas lining. 

He bowed low over her hand,and tried to tell her some^ 
thing but his French words were strange — ^he did not speak 
like his letters which though stiff were in good French and 
easy to read, — and Thtrtat tried to say some English 
words, but he could not understand her, and then they 
looked in each other^s eyes and laughed like children, and 
I knew they would be friends* 

Jacques took him to his rooms, and she and I ran to the 
housekeeper, to the cook; wherever her little feet flew I 
followed, and indeed they flew everywhere. She must 
have dinner for him though it was late; she must have 
the plate out though Jacques grumbled; and she must 
dress, ahl she must dress; so at last she left the servants 
and ran with me to her room. She chose for herself a 
white dress of velvet, and embroidered muslin like a web, 
too rich in material for her youth perhaps, but simply cut 
round her bare neck and arms,and would put on no jewels. 
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I shall never forget that dinner; my child sat in the great 
dining room white as a lily against the black oak panels^ 
and I sat in the distance on a wide seat in one of the 
windows, for it was not fitting I should leave her; the 
heavy folds of her dress lay on the polished floor and I 
could see all the whiteness reflected as if it were in dark 
water. 

On the table stood the chapel candlesticks, they were of 
solid silver, and I never liked to see them used. In old 
days they were in the chapel to the glory of Our Lady, 
then troubled times came, and the G)unt^s father fetched 
them into the Chateau and kept them in a great oak chest 
for safety. But the Count, my master, not being a good 
dtholic, or indeed of any religion that I could discover, 
had them put on his table and used commonly until I 
trembled lest a judgment should come to him. 

All dinner time the Englishman was looking at the child 
and trying to talk to her. He would begin a slow question 
in French which she understood, and then in her delight 
at making out his meaning she would answer in her pretty 
rapid way, until his face would grow more and more per^^ 
plexed, and with a despairing shake of the head he would 
break into laughter at his own stupidity— and their young 
voices sounded so merry as I sat in the distance. Still, I 
fancy this broken speech had a meaning of its own iot 
them, at least it made them very friendly, it needed much 
gesture, much touching of objects on the table and occa^ 
sional meeting of hands in consequence, and now and then 
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there fell a silence between them which seemed as full of 
meaning as their words. 

When coffee had been served, Thirhse bade her lover 
good^night^and left him, for she knew how to care for her 
guest^s comfort and her own dignity. 

Jacques told me that vAitn he took him his liqueurs, he 
was reading the G)unt^s letter with a puzzled face, as if 
he could not understand it. And indeed I do not suppose 
he did, for the G>unt wrote a small cramped han^ and 
shortened his words very curiously, so that my child and 
I had sometimes been puzzled by his letters, and if the 
young Englishman spoke so badly it is fair to think he 
would read but little better — ^as for bis letters from England, 
I supposed that another had written for him, — ^as was 
indwd true in one sense, though not as I thought. 

Next morning Th6rtee was out early with the English^ 
man; she fed tibie gold and silver fish in the little lake 
below her window, and he watched her, and never looked 
at the fish. 

I followed them, but not too near, and presently she led 
him to the meadow where Bel^ Etoile was feeding. BeP 
Etoile was my darling horse, he was a bay with a white 
star on his fomhead — just as I came the horse bent his 
head, and Thtrhst kissed the white star as she did every 
morning. The young man by her side took the horse^s 
head gently in his hands and kissed the place his lady^s 
lips had touched, and said something which it seemed she 
understood, for she laughed and gave him her hand. He 
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kissed it, and then, lifting his eyes to her face grew stid^ 
denly bold and kissed her sweet lips, and though she hid 
her face on BeF Etoile^s shoulder, I do not think she was 
ill^pleased* 

Towards evening the servants came back with the old 
travelling carriage wliich the G>unt had sent for us* 
The orders were to start early, spend the nij^t at the 
G>n vent where Th6rtoe Iiad been to school, and then get 
to the coast* It was not like the wedding I had dreamed 
of for her, but I had only to obey, and so we set off on 
that strange journey* 

The night at the Convtnt troubled me; Th^rtee and I 
were with the nuns, and the English lord who was to be 
the child^s husband slept at a rough inn* 

The nuns asked where the Count, my child^s uncle was, 
and shook their heads at his absence, and the Superior 
questioned me and made me uneasy so we were glad to 
kave early* 

When we were in the forest which stretched for miles 
and miles between the convent and the sea, my child was 
transfigured* She whispered to me once ^ He is like a 
fairy prince!^ 

And indeed it seemed as if he had taken her from a 
castle of enchantment and shewed her a new world* 

They left the carriage sometimes and walked together, 
for the road was rough and we went slowly^ and Thttkse 
was so happy, choosing her steps lest she should hurt 
the flowers, and singing, singing like the birds above her 
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head. Sometimes they wandered so far, that I, sitting in 
the heavy slow'^going coach, feared they would lose us, 
but Thtthse never went beyond the sound of the whip^^ 
clack and the cry of the driver to his horses. As for the 
Englishman he was radiant, and he seemed to worship my 
child, only now and then as I watched him, a strange 
puzzled expression came over his face and he would shake 
his head as if he shook off some perplexity. 

Suddenly everything changed* We left the forest, and 
took one ol the long, bare roads guarded by poplars that 
lead to the coast. The weather changed too and presently 
we felt the breath of the sea in our faces, grey clouds 
shrouded us and the rain struck the carriage witih a hiss. 
It seemed like a message from England. 

The young man grew silent and thoughtful, and Thtthsc 
shivered and slipped her hand in mine* 

I have lingered long over the happy part of my story, 
because I feared to come to the part that must be told 
though it is sad. 

I was very ill on the rough cold sea that we had to 
cross, and the heaving of it was for days in my head 
afterwards. 

But the first night we spent in England my child told 
me a terrible thing — this bright faced boy was not her 
future husband, he had been sent to fetch her, but he 
was only a cousin of milord. I was frightened, not only 
because I thought the Count would be angry with us, 
though it was his fault for going away, but also because 
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of my child's pale face and sad eyes* What did it matter, 
I said, and tried to comfort her, if he is not the husband 
to be, the real one is not far to seek, and waits for his 
bride* **Oh but,'' my darling whispered piteously, **I wish 
he were — oh nurse, I wish he were I" 

Poor little one I It was a cruel mistake, if mistake it 
was* It came first of our not understanding his language, 
but though Th^rtee was deceived, the Englishman knew 
well enough what his place was* 

How and when they found out the mistake I never knew; 
my darling was changed from the simple child who told 
me all her thoughts, and I could only guess* But it seemed 
that at first he thought she was liking him cousin^fashion 
only, as he liked her; and then when she let him kiss her, 
and when he saw, as who could help seeing, how happy 
she was with him, loving her for her sweetness and beauty 
as he did, he let himself go and did not seek an explanation* 

Then, as speech between them grew easier, and he be^ 
gan to see that she thought he was the man she had a 
right to love, he was afraid; and somehow, awkwardly, 
as I judged, he told her* 

They had only been a few days together, such quick fly-' 
ing, happy days, but the child had given her heart to him, 
and as he played with it, it broke* 

Ah, it was sad, for her and me* 

Well, she was married: to a tall, stem man, who 
frightened her* He was like his letters, polite, and stiff 
and grave, but she understood all he said, there were no 
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puzzles to make out here — nor were there shy glances 
and happy laughter, and timid touching hands* 

I stayed some weeks with her, and saw her try to please 
him ; but she was afraid of her husband and shewed her 
fear when most she tried to hide it« And she would turn 
at times to the young cousin as if for protection, and once 
I saw her catch at his hand when she was afraid, and that 
was a pity* She grew grave too and pale, and then one 
day my lord^s mother who lived with him spoke to me. 
She said I could go back to the Chateau — that it was all 
arranged for me, that her daughter^in4aw would be happier 
if she could forget her old home, and that she would 
forget more easily when I was gone. So I left her. 

Ah, how could I leave her? but she did not ask me to 
stay, and I had long been used to do what I was told — ^also 
perhaps if I had stayed it would have been the same. 

For evil things happened to her after this. 

She was lonely, and her husband frightened her though 
he did not mean it, and the young cousin was often 
there; and when her husband was busy and grave at 
home, or away in London on business, these two wan^ 
dered in the park that was around her house, and rode 
together far into the country, and at last my lord^s mother 
was angry and threatened my child, so that she left her 
home with the Englishman who had won her love a year 
before. 

We did not hear of this at the Giateau and the Count 
was in Paris; until one day I had a message from the 
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Convent* My child was there and was dying. The nuns 
had sent for me to nurse her. 

It was night when I got to the Convent. The chapel 
bell was tolling very slowly, the white stone stairs shone 
coldly in the mooiUight, and as I followed a sister along 
the corridor, nuns in their black dresses looked out at 
me here and there, and then hurried away. 

Just as I reached her room the door opened and an 
old nun came out carrying something small covered with 
a white cloth. 

It was her baby, and it was dead. 

She had a fever and she did not know me at first, but 
talked English so prettily, always Ei^lish, until the fever 
left her. 

At last I learned what had happened to her, when she 
lay white and weak, and whispered half to me and half 
to herself in the evenings. 

She had tried so hard to love her husband, she was 
just beginning to love him a little, and but for his mother 
she would have had courage to remain and try stilL The 
mother frightened her, and the young cousin at her side per^ 
suaded her and she did not understand what she was doing 
until she was away with him — then she understood. 

She fell ill soon, and he left her — ^she asked him to leave 
her, all her love for him was gone, and she came to the 
Convent to the old, kind nuns. She was only a child, and 
her child heart had had a woman^s trouble to bear, and 
that had killed her. 
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We sent for her husband, when we knew she was dying, 
and he came« 

He thought she was asleep when he saw her, for her 
head was turned aside on the pillow to hide the tears that 
fell softly in her weakness. He bent over her and put out 
his hand, and I saw the fingers tremble, and he stroked 
her smooth hair; not curly as it used to be, but cut short 
for the fever, and then he turned away. 

Then the door shut with a sound as if it were a prison 
door, and she cried out with such a thin pitiful voice^ 
Man mari, — oh je faime enfitu 

That cry went to my heart, but her husband never heard 
it and soon he was down in the Courtyard, and I heard 
the great gate clang after him* 

When she died, she pulled my head down on her breast, 
as she used to do when she was a little child, and whispered 
something* It was to send him a message and ask if he 
would let her be called his wife on her tomb* 

I took the message — ^he was at a poor Inn in the village* 

Well, he heard it, and never moved or lifted his bowed 
head from his hands, but when I had told all he gave a 
great sob as if he would have choked* 

He waited and saw her buried* 

Just before he left he said to me: ^I feel as if I had had 
a child in my care, and had left it alone by an unguarded 
fire, and it had been bumed*^^ 

Afterwards the stone cutter who had to cut her name on 
the white cross he put above her head, told me that the 
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English milord had come to him as he was carving; and 
had bade him add beloved before the word wife. 

I could not help thinking she might have found courage 
to live if he had said that word in her ear instead of 
writing it on her tomb* 

SUTCUFFE MARCH. 
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ISLANDS OF SLEEP. 

(A Ballad of Gaelic saperstUian.) 

ARK how the lapping waves are falling. 

Falling, iailingt with never a rest; 
And the night is full of voices calling. 
Calling over the ocean^s breast* 



Nay, ^tis the voice of the seabirds crying. 
Wearily, drearily, through the night; 

And the waves and the winds, with sleepless sighing. 
Yearn for the glimmer of morning light 

Never a seabird moaned so sadly. 

Never a seawind wailed so deep* 
Rise, and follow the dead folks^ holloa — 

Ferry them over to Islands of Sleep* 

We rise, and go forth while the world is sleeping* 
We push the boat from the weary land* 

But I hear by my side a voice of weeping. 
And a tear falls cold on my toiling hand* 
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And the winds are hushed — ^not a wave is crooning;. 
And there^s never a light in the heaven overhead; 

And the waters with wonder are dimly swooning. 
As we silently ferry the souls of the dead. 

Dim as a dream they rise before us — 

Islands of stillness, out of the night; 
And awe, like the awe of the grave, steals o^er us. 

As we draw to the shore, and the boat grows light* 

But who is it, passing me, bends above me. 
And lays on my brow a long sorrowing kiss? 

O who now is wailing that seems to love me, 
Whoseface, when dawn wakens, from earth III miss ? 

Ah, thou, far away, whom I left on thy pillow. 
When the fire burned low, and the dark was deep, 

O heart of me, say, when Night lay on the billow. 
Did I ferry thee over to Islands of Sleep? 

LAUCHLAN MACLEAN^WATT. 



TUNIS^ 



T Tunis, when you open your shutters in 
the morning the smell of the East comes 
in, that mellow, pungent smell made of 
the essence of native spices and the air of a 
Southern continent* Below you shines the French 
quarter of the town, which is half Moorish in design* 
Here are big square cream-coloured houses with bright- 
painted shutters, some green, some red, some blue, 
some chestnut, and roofs that are inclined to be flat* 
There are the leafy trees of the Avenue de France, the 
city's principal thoroughfare, and beyond is a little 
bazar-like aUey, frankly Oriental, filled with amazing 
figures of many colours* Farther still is the placid grey 
expanse of the Lake of Tunis ; and over a faraway white 
house peers the crest of a precipitous hilL 

One thinks ^^I am in Tunis'' as one would think 
^^I am in Cairo"; somehow Algiers could not give 
rise to a thought of that kind* Tunis seems to be so re- 
mote, so Oriental, so unlikely a place to visit; it has a 
bizarre, gilded name like a gold-broidered morocco slipper 
with an upturned toe* The charm of the town glows in 
its movement and shifting flower-bright colours, for Tunis 
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has essentially the ^MeviFs beauty/' Exquisite Algiers 
is a city of ivory dreaming between the twin sapphires of 
sea and sky; wide-awake Tunis is a brilliant mosaic. 

It reminds me a little bit of Cairo^ and not a little bit of 
Alexandria^ since it has the slightly down^^at'^heel appear^ 
ance of the seaport; indeed, the Tunisians wear heelless 
slippers — ^which is going one step further* Its French 
quarter, that is being enlarged daily, abounds in fine straight 
streets and fuU-foliaged gardens; its Avenue de France is 
wider than a Parisian boulevard, but the shops there IqqI; 
somewhat tawdry; and towards the port the great i||fin< 
sions of the rich merchants tail off into quaint little w^^f^ 
houses. In fact, Tunis melts into its lake. 

In its populous streets one sees shapely well^^fed barbs 
drawing wooden carts like the Indian ekka; even the cabs 
have fairly sleek horses, mostly grey or chestnut, hung 
with jingling bells. Strange figures like animated scare- 
crows pass on meek mules or still meeker asses; and 
marvellous Orientals are to be seen everywhere: tall stately 
Arabs with flashes of vivid colour in their turbans and 
burnouses; rotund men in gay Turkish trousers and the 
fez ; Jewish women with veils depending from high witches' 
caps, like those worn by mediaeval princesses; veiled Arab 
women in black gowns, showing only a strip of brown 
skin and two, probably, grey eyes. The variety pf the 
people is exhilarating. 

Easily one slips out of the majestic splendour of the 
great avenue, with its double road and stately trees, into 
fi 
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the native quarter where the camel market is — sl patch of 
waste land on which countless camels are silhouetted 
gainst a peaked, abrupt hill beyond the town« There is 
no entrance to the camel market; one drifts in somehow, 
between sacks of coke and of green food — presumably for 
camels* The camels here are very fine well^^furred ones, 
as glossy and sleek as it is possible for a camel to be 
(since sleekness is not an attribute of camels, which look, 
as a rule, like animated patches of the desert); indeed, I 
think many of them are dromedaries* There they squat 
on the ground, like folded deck^^chairs, with soft ambiguous 
eyes and snarling lips, waving their long necks serpent^ 
wise* One is foaming at the mouth — in a bad temper, 
explains his Arab driver* A dainty thick^furred head and 
delicate muzzle are pointed out as belonging to a lady 
camel; she is very pretty and provocative* Her mate is 
somewhat large and tot^h, but a handsome enough beast* 
They sit side by side on the ground, eating out of an impro^ 
vised trough; behind them is a clump of prickly cactus, 
and then the sharp African hill, a miniature hill in that 
clear air* 

But this is only a supplementary Arab quarter; the real 
one lies beyond the Porte de France, a fine ancient gate^ 
way with a horseshoe arch* On one side of it are the 
most sophisticated shops in new Tunis, where the photo^ 
graphers have heard of copyright and chocolate seUs itself 
in pink ribbons; on the other side are the furiously busy 
idleness and picturesque strangeness of old Tunis* The 
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ancient crenellated wall that enclosed the Arab city has 
disappeared, but the gate remains. 

From the Porte de France I took a tram up the Rue al 
Djazira, which frii^es the native town and is more native 
than French. At length the tram took a sharp turn to the 
right, and we sped up a wonderful street of low white 
irregular houses of different designs and a flamboyant 
Orientalism. Patches of vivid colour smouldered and 
flashed in their dark open booths, where brown^^skinned 
merchants smoked dreamily. Sudden cross streets dis^ 
closed themselves, white as snow, dazzlii^ in the sunshine. 
Below the sea^blue sky, between the low flat^roofed houses, 
flowed a stream of extraordinary Eastern figures, some 
gay with scarlet and yellow, most dead^white with coal^ 
black faces. I took these for negresses, though the black 
was opaque instead of shining like ebony, but soon I dis^ 
covered that they were merely Arab women with their 
faces hidden by black masks, just slit across to show the 
eyes, in Claude Duval fashion^ This mask is worn by all 
the Arab women in Tunis. The farther we went the more 
bizarre was the scene. The strangeness and remoteness 
of the place astonished me; it might have been some wild 
city of the Sahara. 

At the top of the hifl, near the Kasbah, I got out and 
went into the Bey's Palace, a beautiful little palace fuU of 
secret ways, sudden passages and tiny rooms paneUed in 
exquisite old Arab tiles of green and blue and cinnamon^ 
brown, tiles like opaque jewels. The dining^^room, with its 
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many deep^cut narrow windows looking on to the ancient 
slave market^ has a ceiling of gilded wood wrought most 
delicately and inlaid with scarlet; its dark wooden doors 
are carved and polished brilliantly « In the Bey's bedroom^ 
where he sleeps during Ramadan^ there are two huge cheval 
glasses and wax flowers under glass shades ; his throne is a 
crimson velvet chair with ormolu decorations; his chan^ 
deliers are heavy and made of cut glass* Yet slim Moorish 
pillars support the carved roof of the inner courtyard, and 
many an antechamber is a poem in high^^glazed faience and 
pale carved wood ethereal as a wrought ivory lattice* 

It is easy to picture the beauty of this palace before French 
influence spoilt it, to recreate, in fancy, the slaves of ebony 
and ivory who glided on catlike feet below the pale 
fretworked roo^ between the shining walls of porcelain: 
Nubians with clear profiles that stood out like dark bas^ 
reliefs against smooth blue^^green tiles; Kabyles fair as 
Poles, draped in gold and purple* Through marble door^ 
ways, crowned by horse^^shoe arches, those slaves saw 
the brilliant streets below Dar^^e^Bey; through wrought 
lattices of green bronze the Bey's harem could see the blue 
mosaic of the Lake starred with rosy flamingoes — ^like 
specks of pale^red coral, viewed from this distance* 

By giddy little stairways one climbs up to the Palace 
roof, innocent of parapet, and sees a wonderful view of 
Tunis, the gay city incomparably more Eastern than 
Algiers is* Down there are terraces of flat roofs, glowing 
in the sunlight, and one enormous white terrace that marks 
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the roof of those covered^in bazars which make Tunis 
unique* Fantastic minarets, carved and coloured delicately, 
spring up here and there; in the distance is a hot white 
blinding mosque with a round dome and gleaming cupolas ; 
it looks incredibly African and savage, and should be 
encircled by a hec^e of prickly pear* Far beyond are the 
hills that surround Tunis, and the Lake with its straight^ 
cut canal and myriads of rose^pink flamingoes, invisible 
to-day* The city looks like an opium^^dream picture under 
the hot afternoon sun; this, then, is the real Tunis — ^a 
step inside the Porte de France* 

( n ) 

From the Bey^s Palace I dived into the dusky maze of 
the bazars, those curious roofed-in bazars of Tunis, 
where coloured things glow in a half4ight, beneath white 
arcades* The place is as tortuous as a rabbit^^warren* 
On either side are shops overflowing with half^seen vivid 
wares; overhead is a rough wooden roof with skylights 
through which patches of sunshine fall goldenly on to 
stone flags, or strike shafts of light into dark open 
booths* This roof is supported by painted plaster pillars, 
slim Moorish pillars that frame strange pictures* Between 
them passes a stream of people, no two alike* The country^ 
men, with dark bronzed faces and gleaming eyes, go in pale 
blankets and voluminous wraps; the Tunisians go in hot 
yellow gandouras and white or crimson burnouses, red 
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caps and gay slippers; some wear blue Turkish trousers 
and sashes striped with gold. Arab women in black masks 
shuffle by in their heelless slippers, and Jewesses with fair 
red and white faces go unveiled in gay colours. Lithe girls 
glide pastt bearing bronze water jars on their heads, jars 
that glimmer like monstrous helmets down the dark lanes; 
and small boys' with agate eyes and long black lashes play 
about in the gutter, which is the middle of the road. There 
is scarcely any wheeled traffic here; if two mule^carts 
should meet the way is blocked for an hour* And all 
happens in a half^^light, as in a room with sun^^blinds drawn 
down on a hot summer day. 

Each craft has its own street; here are the Souks of the 
Saddlers, the Tailors, the Perfumers, the Foodsellers, and the 
Copper^'Smiths. As one walks down the Souks, on either 
side one sees patient men squatting in the darkness and 
working, each at his own craft. The tailors sit cross-legged 
with their scissors in their hands; the saddlers are cutting 
pungent'^smelling leather and hammering; the perfumer 
lies in wait in a dark cave, and springs out to offer you 
attar of roses, a famous product of Tunis, and jasmine 
essence, an ardent, heady scent, unendurably sweet, subtly 
alcoholic. This, he says, he supplies to the harem of the 
Bey. I can well believe it; for this jasmine essence 
breathes of Oriental luxury and costly things seen in a half- 
light, of dusky houris and white-walled orange gardens, 
seen by starlight. It is a scent for the city and the plains; 
one could not imagine it on the mountains. Yet it belongs 
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most of all to the desert^ to a walled oasis in the Sahara^ 
where the noon^^day shadows are sheets of clear dark lights 
and life is sultry and set about with coloured gems« 

(She who has seen Biskra has seen all the cities and 
oases in the Sahara, which are made of palms, gold and 
emerald lights, brown mud walls, running amber water, 
colours as of barbaric flowers, and white flat^^roofed houses 
dazzling as snow; while they are inhabited by Arabs and 
negroes, French soldiery, camels, donkeys, goats and yellow 
dogs, bantams and silver^^grey barbs. From Biskra to 
Timbuctoo they differ scarcely at all.) 

The Souk el Attarin has whitewashed plaster arcades 
that arch Moorishly overhead and are supported by carved 
columns stained red and green; each arch frames some^^ 
thing Eastern and mysterious or gorgeous; for bright 
tawdry things look rich in this rich gloom, where low, harsh 
Arab voices are softened, as I suppose, by the influence 
of the place. 

Here the throng is not dense, and one can mark 
individuals. For the most part, the men^s faces are inters 
esting and natural in expression; the Oriental does not 
always veil his feelings by assuming a blank air, more 
especially in his own quarter. One tall negro looked 
enviously and sadly at things he could not buy; perhaps he 
was a peasant from the Sahara, seeing for the first time 
this marvellous city of the South. An Arab shepherd — 
a pipe player, I am sure — ^passed with exalte eyes that held 
the sleepy romance and sunshine of the mountains; like 
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a man in a dream he went down the sun^flecked alley. All 
the wayfarers seemed dignified and well^^behaved. 

The people of Tunis are reputed to be by far the most 
peaceable of North African peoples— excepting the Fella^ 
heen. The Algerines are subtler, fiercer and, doubtless, 
better poets and warriors than the Tunisians; but it is the 
men of Turis who excel in the arts of Peace. On these 
bazar stalls you see, for instance, bronze^work, wood^ 
work, and woven stuffs of surprisit^ beauty; here the 
worker makes an art of his craft. 

In the foodstuff street the oranges, that glow like fairy 
lights, are flanked by ruddy apples and glistening dates 
browner than their vendor. Green vegetables make emerald 
patches where little green is to be seen; the Prophet^s 
colour is not general here. In the Street of the Carpets a 
red^capped merchant forces you to enter his shop, and sit, 
always in semi^^darkness, looking at wonderful old Kairo^ 
uan carpets, costly silk prayer^carpets of delicious rose 
and sea-green, violet and chestnut, soft as the sheen of a 
well groomed horse; they are hung across the windows, 
and the daylight filters dimly through them, as sunlight 
through clustering leaves. The carpet^^seller gives you 
sweet Turkish coffee in a tiny cup, and implores you only 
to look at his things. These Tunisians are soft and 
courteous in manner, for merchants; they do not seem 
about to tear you to pieces, like merchants in the further 
East. Then he shows you airy cobweb embroideries of 
prismatic hues, evocations of the mantle of Tanit, and 
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antique weapons, daggers and pistols, richly damascened^ 
In the Street of the Shoemakers the whole place is hung 
with red and bright yellow slippers of a clumsy make and 
a generous size* Tunis is famous for slippers* All over 
North Africa the particular bazar where slippers are made 
and sold is called the Tunis Bazar* 

Gtiro, Alexandria and, doubtless, EI Djezair andTangier 
all have their Tunis bazars, where large flower^^bright 
slippers hang, like scarlet and golden blossoms, from old 
discoloured beams and carved doorposts* Here in Tunis 
the twilight aids illusion* That you would say, is a trail 
of giant hibiscus or pomegranate blossoms; some day 
they may rest in chased^silver stirrups, against the flanks 
of the chestnut barbs of the Be/s mounted guard* This 
is a trail of giant honeysuckle that will flip-flap on the 
jewel4ike tiles that lead up to the smartest hammam in the 
city* Some of the slippers we don't see are as fancifully 
wrought as fantastic prose, broidered in gold and upturned 
like the prow of a gondola* But these clustering red 
and yellow foot^^boats are really more local^^coloured and 
attractive* 

One passes from the pleasant gloom of the Arab bazar 
to the open Jews' quarter, where the sun shines in and 
makes brilliant the gaudy dresses of the women, who, on 
the Sabbath, are birds of paradise and golden pheasants* 
Here all the white houses have green shutters and windows 
protected by a kind of green bronze cage, somewhat 
Spanish in effect — ^the Spaniards got it from the Moors* 
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The crowd is violent and intent on bargains; everywhere 
people are buying and selling* Men pass with handfuds 
of live fowls held upside down by their legs* Strange to 
say, these casual fowls are quite passive, and don^t appear 
to mind being carried like that! 



As if I had been a personage in the Arabian NlghtSf I 
was suddenly whirled into a Jewish wedding party, by 
my guide, who insisted that I should }oin a throng of Jews 
bound for the Synagogue* Patiently we followed them 
down what seemed like miles of twisting lanes, madly 
picturesque, full of unexpected colour and piquant archie 
tecture, till we reached the Synagogue, a tawdry place with 
painted pillars* As the bridegroom entered he was invested 
with a striped, fringed shawl* 

After a few minutes devoted to prayer and genuflexions, 
the whole party trooped off to the house of the bride, 
which was in the French quarter* We all took carriages 
and arrived in time for the marriage ceremony, which was 
performed in an upper room* The bride, in white satin, 
orange blossoms and full Turkish trousers, sat at one end; 
she was a handsome black^eyed girl, very stout, as behoves 
a Tunisian Jewess, since beauty, in Tunis, is purely a 
matter of tonnage* The room was full of magnificent 
Tunisian Jewesses in gay dresses, some French, some 
native* Side by side were a pink Parisian tea^own and 
a costume consisting of green satin trousers and a crimson 
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jacket embroidered in gold, with a flowing sash of gold 
tissue and a rainbow kerchief* 

Soon the Rabbi made his appearance, and everyone 
crowded round the couple to watch the ceremony, which 
was short and quaint I could not see all that was going 
forward, but I heard the crash of a glass as the priest broke 
it Then the children in the background set up a shrill 
ululation, like a howling of jackals; and when the affair 
was concluded they howled again* 

Our hostess was very hospitable (I believe that strangers 
at a wedding are considered lucky by the Jews), and in^ 
sisted that her unbidden guests should have cups of 
wonderful Tunisian chocolate and slabs of cake, followed 
by glasses of liqueur and handfuls of sugared almonds* 
She served all her guests herself, handing round trays of 
sweet things to eat and drink* In an inner room a banquet 
was being prepared for the wedding party* 

As I walked back to my hotel that afternoon, I felt I 
had passed a kaleidoscopic day* 

I rested my colour^^sense by returning through that 
quarter of Ttmis in which the rich Arabs live, a white 
silent maze of mysterious, deserted streets, where rare 
footf alk echo and the windows are barred and shuttered — 
even fortified by means of salient cages of green bronze 
that overhang the narrow roadway* Here the doors are 
made of rich but dusky wood embossed with heavy oma^ 
ments ; they seem scarcely intended to open* Extraordinary 
silence and secrecy pervade the place* Sometimes a cluster 
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of Barbary figs looks over the wall of a white courtyard; 
sometimes a cluster of marigolds looks over the edge of 
a flat white roof. One might think this was a deserted 
city. 

By hazard one may meet a negro with a shining face 
and a flash of audacious colour amid his fluttering rags; 
or see a white ghost^^woman with a black mask slink into 
a low white house with a door that turns on rusty hinges 
and openst as it were^ reluctantly. But here the march of 
the sharp-cut shadows is usually the only movement seen ; 
white waUst blue sky and sunshine make the whole of this 
little world. 

At rare intervak one catches a glimpse of an orange 
tree in an open court, or sees a long^^h^ed, graceful cat 
stretch its white length on a sunny wall (the harem pet 
waiting for swallows); and on turning a comer one may 
come upon a mosque with a short peaked minaret, painted 
pink and green, and a horseshoe arch above its porch, 
which is decorated with old blue^green tiles. Here and 
there a door with pillars stained red and green marks the 
entrance to a Moorish bath, whither the woman trail their 
heelless flapping slippers. In all directions the white 
main streets are crossed by whiter, narrower lanes that 
show dim vistas of pallor, where nothing moves for an 
hour or two. Above their sunny whiteness white clouds 
sail slowly across the blue of the sky« There is a strange 
fascination about this particular quarter, where Tunis 
seems eternally to hold a finger to her lip. 
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This city owns yet another quarter, which is being built 
up gradually, a kind of suburb leading to a pleasant park 
on a northern hill. The road in this direction, called the 
Avenue de Paris, is remarkable chiefly for its fine white 
houses, half finished, and the enormous herds of goats that 
pass up and down it. In the future this quarter will pro^ 
bably be a popular one, since it is within easy reach of the 
monotonous yet charming country round Tunis, a land of 
shining waters and delicate colours, illusive as the mirage. 
Here the sunsets are scarcely rosier than the flamingoes; 
and the caunels that undulate in silhouette against the low 
blue horizon are mirrored in chains of brackish pools which 
gleam like silver. 

On the edge of this tract of amphibious land grows the 
Belvedere Park, which is merely a pleasant country hill, 
reclaimed and encouraged to produce beauty, planted with 
forest trees and seamed with walks; it has slopes of wild 
grass land, dotted with blood^orangeflowerets, and thickets 
of low, leafy bushes, where birds sing with ecstatic muted 
voices in the early spring. Of course one finds a Gtsino 
here, but fortunately its design is quite Moorish. 

From the top of the hill one gets a magnificent view of 
Tunis, the white city flushed with a faint rose, as of 
almond blossom; white walls gleam through the rich 
gloom of cypresses, and dusty palms rear their heads in 
Moorish courtyards. A few minarets rise above the 

s: 
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uneven terrace of flat white roofs; and the domes of 
mosques^ impalpable globes of snow, can be distinguished 
in the distance* Beyond the city are fantastic blue hills 
with jagged conical peaks dark as lapis lazuli; and there 
shines the lake, placid though a fairly stiff breeze is blowing* 
Tunis justifies its name of the Flower of the Orient* 
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THE SONG THAT NO ONE KNOWS. 

A PLAY IN ONE ACT, BY 



VsTc. ^^tr 



Characters* 

THE FORESTER 
HIS WIFE 

ROSEMARIE 

MARGOT , ^ , ^^.,^ 

.^^^. .^.n.,.. 1 Their CMdrett 

NICOLETTE 

JEANNOT 

FRUEUN A Yoaag Fanner. 

THE STRANGE LADY 



THE SONG THAT NO ONE KNOWS^ 

SCENE. 

A 1^ farm kiUhen whose 40(0-$ and windows (^feninio the fareA H 
is comfortably famished. Wide, quaint fireplace with settles. 
Renters overheadftom whichherbs hang. (R) A little oaken stair- 
case leads to sleeping rooms. (L) Another door. The table is 
spread for a meaL A buxom middle agfid woman is cooking 
something at the fire. Curled up in the chimney corner^ a boy of 
seven bends over a book. A pretty girl of seventeen helps her 
mother^ and puts finishing touches to the table. 

Door leading into the forest. Margot, the married dau^tter, eaters. 




fARGOT: Good evening, Motherl (kisses 
her) Well, Nicolette (kisses her« She does 
not see the child, who looks up from his 
book a moment, and then goes on reading) Rosemarie is 
not here yet? 
Mother: Not yet« Your Father's gone to meet her as iar 

as Torelal* It's a long drive, and a bad road« 
Margot: (sinking into a chair) It's a long walk from our 
£arm all through the forest, I can tell you« Fm dead 
beat« 
Mother: Here, Nicolette, take your sister's cloak (she 

takes it silently and goes out L«) 
Margot: (watching the girl as she goes) What's wrong 
with Nicolette? She looks dull enough* 
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Mother: (shrugging her shoulders) Fretting about Fruelin, 

I suppose* 
Margot: Why should she fret? 
Mother: (with a glance at the boy in the chimney comer) 

Jeannot, take your book into the window seat a little 

while, like a good boy« 
Margot: Why, Jeannot, child, I didn^t see you I 
Jeannot: (dreamily) Fm waiting for Sister Rosemarie (he 

crosses the room and, kneeling on the window seat in 

a far comer, looks out into the forest*) 
Margot: (impatiently) How dazed he looks I Why do you 

let him read so much? He^ grow up just like Rose^ 

marie* * * Now tell me, why doesn^t Fruelin marry 

Nicolette? It's a good match for her* That big 

farm will be Fruelin's when the old man dies* 
Mother: Yes* But it's Rosemarie, not Nicolette, he loves* 
Margot: (impatiently) Rosemarie I Why, she's been away 

two years* Rosemarie with her fiine fandangle ways 

and city airs I As if she'd think of Fruelin any morel 
Mother: Well, anyhow he cares for her, and not for 

Nicolette* And now she's coming home the child 

will have less chance than ever* 
Margot: Nonsense I Shell be here a day, no more* 
Mother: Yes* Just for her birthday* ThinkI She's 

twenty-'One to-^morrow* 
Jeannot: (suddenly, at the window) Mother I There's the 

woman again* 
Margot: What woman? 
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Hodier: I doa^t know. Twkc tcvday li^s called me to 
see some woman pa88» and each time she^s been out 
of sigbt before I reached the window* If a a stfaqger 
come to the farmhouse yonder, may be. 

Jeannot: (ezdtedty) Hbtherl I thought she was oMI But 
now she's let her shawl drop oflE her head, and seel 
her hair^s all shining gold. 

Hargot: (running to window) Where? Let me see. 

Jeannot: Lookl Just by the big fir tree. • • Now she's gone. 

Hargot: (returning) There's no one there at alL The 
child's half crazy, I believe. « « All nonsense. Mother; 
Nicolette can marry Fruelin if she wiU. Menarefike 
children. Take away one toy and they'll scream a 
moment. Give them another — a little brighter painted, 
maybe — and they're all smiles again. 

Mother: You're bitter, Margot 

Margot: Well, why not? It's the same old life, whoever 
leads it Kisses for three months, maybe, then wash^ 
ing, scrubbing, making, mending. Each year another 
crying baby. That's what marriage means. And 
every girl goes to it with smiles. There's not a maid 
that wouldn't cry her eyes out if she thought this 
happy fate was not for her. (with a bitter laugh) 
There's witchcraft in it. 

Mother: Weill It's been so since the world began. 

Door opens, and Pruelin comes in. He is an exceedingly handsome 
welUmttt young man. He looks eagerly round as though in search of 
someone. 
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Fruelin: Good evening. Rosemarie has not come? 
Mother: Good evenings Fruelin. No, she^s not here yet. 

We^re waiting for her. 
Jeannot: (running to him) Fruelin I Did you meet the lady? 
Fruelin: (tossing him up playfully) What lady^my old man ? 
Jeannot: The lady who isn^t really old. 
Fruelin: (to Margot) What does he mean? 
Margot: (impatiently) OhI the child's daft, I think. 

Meanwhile Nicolette has re-entered quietly. 
Fruelin: (catching sight of her) Ah, Nicolette I Aren't you 

a happy girl to-day? 
Nicolette: (with an effort) Yes, it's two years since Rose^ 

marie was last at home. 
Fruelin: (standing apart with Nicolette*) See what IVe 

brought her for her birthday, Nicolette (shows a ring) 

Will she wear it, do you think? 
Nicolette: ''What a pretty ring! 
Fruelin: Put it on your finger. Her hands are small, like 

yours. 
Nicolette: (slowly) It fits me as though it were my own« 
Mother: Rosemarie is late, (proudly) We hear wonderful 

things about her from the city, Fruelin I 
Nicolette: Yes. Father Joseph was here yesterday, and 

told me how the learned folks in Beaucaire talk, yes, 

and write about her, and her books and poetry. 
Mother: ThinkI Our little Rosemarie writing books and 

poetry and such like things. Father Joseph's as 

proud as proud about it. 
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Fruelin: (moodily) I would have thanked old Father Joseph 
to let her be« What does a simple maid want^ with 
such as he taught her out of his musty books ? 

Margot: And so say L 

Jeannot: (still at wfaidow^ suddenly cries joyfully) She's 
comingi Here comes Sister Rosemarie« (he jumps from 
the window seat and runs to the door, as Rosemarie 
enters* He is the first to embrace her«) 

Rosemarie : (incoherently) My little Jeannot I Mother I 
Nicolettel MargotI (she embraces them aU in turn, and 
then sees Fruelin) Fruelin ? You here, too (she gives 
him her hand, then withdraws it rather hurriedly). 

Mother: Is your Either coming, child? 

Rosemarie: Yes, Mother. He's just taking the horse out 
of the cart. Mother, who is the woman out there in 
the forest? 

Mother: (exchanging a glance with Margot) The woman? 
Rosemarie: Yes. She passed me just now, when 
Father left me at the fir-tree patii. 

Jeannot: (eagerly) Was her Iiair all bright and shining? 

Rosemarie: I couIdn^t see. She had a sliawl over her 
head, and she passed me quickly. But never mind I 
I want to see you aU once more, and kiss my Mother. 
(as a big, burly man enters) Ah I here comes Father. 

Mother: Now we can all sit down at last, and eat our 
supper (to Rosemarie) Sit there, child, right in front 
of me, where I can see you. She looks bonny. 
Father, eh ? 
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Father: Aye I Qty air don^t seem to harm her much« 
They all take their places at the table, talking and asking questions 
cfRasemarie. 

Margot: Is this a city dress? (feeling it) 

Mother: You must be faint with hunger^ child? 

Jeannot: Sister Rosemarie, have you brought me any 
picture books? 

Nicolette: (checking him) Don^t tease her^ Jeannot I 

Fruelin: (at her elbow) Here^s some coffee^ Rosemarie« 

Rosemarie : (laughing and putting her hands over her ears) 
OhI how good it is to see you all again^and hear your 
voices I Margott Fve brought a dress for you^ and for 
Mother something quite magnificent* Nicolette, I 
hope you^ like your present, and as for my little 
Jeannot— (breaks off) What's that? 
Silence falls. A knock. 

Mother: That's strange* Gnne in I 

The door opens, and amidst the silence ef the family, a woman 

enters. She is in dark clothes, with a shawl closely pinned round her 

face. She stands Just within the door. 

Stranger: Someone has dropped this, (holding out a 
trinket in the palm of her hand.) 

Rosemarie: (rising slowly in astonishment) It's mine. 
The little crystal charm I picked up in the forest when 
I was a child, (speaking slowly, as though mystified) 
But I haven't seen it now for years. How could I 
have dropped it — ? 

Margot: You must have hung it on that chain you wear, 
and then forgotten it. 
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Rosemarie: (still puzzled) I mu8t,of course— but — (taking 
it {rom the woman) Thank you« 
The stranger goes out. AU the family sUent. When the door has 
closed the Father speaks. 

Father: What are we thinking of? Not one of us to ask 
her to have sup or bite with us« Gdl her bac^ some^ 
one» 
Fruelin starts up and goes to the door. Calls St(^l Come backl 

Everyone listens. 

Fruelin: (looking back) She^s gonel (he runs out as though 

to follow her«) 
Jeannot: (pulling Rosemarie^-s sleeve) That^s the Iady« 

Only all her golden hair was hidden* 
Margot: (sharply) Nonsense^ child I She was an old 

woman* 
Rosemarie: (dreamily) Was she? I thought — (suddenly) 

What's the matter, Mother? 
The Mother has half risen from her seat, with a frightened look. 
Mother: (trying to recover herself) Nothing* Only IVe 

seen her here before* 
Rosemarie: (breathlessly) When? 
Mother: The day you were bom* Twenty^one years ago 

to-morrow* 
Nicolette: Tell us, Mother I 
Mother: I had a bed here in this room, because the old 

woman who was with me was too feeble to go up and 

down the stairs* Towards the evening, when it was 

getting dusk, she left me for a moment* While she 
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was gone^ the door there (pointing) opened^ and that 
woman came in« She walked up to the cradle. It 
stood there (pointing) and peeped in* The baby was 
asleep. Then she bent down and kissed it — and 
walked out without a word* I was frightened, as you 
may guess, but the old nurse thought she was some 
half-witted creature over at the Grisbec farm* 

Rosemarie: (nervously) Did you ever see her again? 

Mother: Yes* Once* Now I remember the very time* 
It was your seventh birthday* Fd tucked you and all 
the other children into bed, and gone to draw some 
water at the well* As I came back, the door there 
opened, and the same woman passed me like a flash* 
When I came in, this room was full of moonlight, 
and there you stood, in your little nightgown, crying 
and stretching out your arms, and calling someone to 
come back* 

Margot : (scornfully) But, Mother, that is f ourteenyears ago* 

Mother: The woman looked the same to-day as she 
looked then* 

The Forester: YouVe dreaming. Mother I (to Fruelin, 
who at this moment re^appears) Well, where is she? 

Fruelin: Gone* I can^t think where or how* No trace 
of her I 

Forester: I must see to this* We can^t have strangers 
prowling round the place* (he goes out*) 

Margot: (rising) Weill I must go* It^s getting dark 
already* 
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Fruelin: FU take you as far as the first meadow^ Margot 
. (to Rosemariet diffidently) And come back If I may? 
Rosemarie: (confused) Oh— yes, Fruelln« 
Margot: Good'bye^ Rosemarie^ till to-morrow* Good* 

bye Mother — ^NlcoIette« (nods to them and goes out 

with Fruellm) 
Mother: Nicolette, come up and help me with your 

sister's room« 
Rosemarie: Shall I come too^ Mother? 
Mother: No, chlld« You sit still and rest. We shan't be 

long, and Jeannot there will keep you company* 
The Mother and Nicolette go up the staircase R. JeannoisUs beside 

Rosemarie in the chimney comer. 

Rosemarie: (caressing him) What a good boy not to for^ 

get his sister Rosemarie* 
Jeannot: Every day I think of you* 
Rosemarie: (looking at him curiously) Jeannot — ^why did 

you say the woman had shining hair? 
Jeannot: (nodding mysteriously) She has — under her 

shawl, you know* 
Rosemarie: (after a moment's pause) How old are you, 

Jeannot? 
Jeannot: Nearly seven* * * Why do you look like that? 
Rosemarie: I had dreams, too, when I was seven* 
Jeannot: But this Is not a dream* It's true* 
Rosemarie: (slowly) Yes, perhaps It's true* 
Jeannot: (puUlng her dress) What did you dream when 

you were seven? 
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Rosemarie: If I tell you, you won^t tell anyone? It^s a 

secret dream, remember* 
Jeannot: (earnestly) Not anyone* 
Rosemarie: Weill I often dreamt I saw a woman in 

the forest — a woman like the one who came to-day* 
Jeannot: And did she smile at you? 
Rosemarie: Yes, she smiled* 
Jeannot: And did you speak to her? 
Rosemarie: No — not for a long time* Not till my births 

day night — ^when I was seven years old* 
Jeannot: And then? 
Rosemarie: I woke up, and the room was full of moon^ 

light* The house was very still* Mother had gone 

out; and all at once I heard the sound of music, very 

faint and thin and far away* 
Jeannot: (with a nod towards a far comer of the room) 

Was it the harp playing? It plays sometimes down 

here, when Fm in bed, and all the house is dark* 
Rosemarie: (starting) Does it ? Bring it here to me, Jeannot* 

The child fetches it. Rosemarie examines it. 
Rosemarie: Father Joseph once told me it was made of 

willow wood, and, do you know, some folks believe 

that when a harp is made of willow wood, it has a 

soul, and then it sings and plays* 
Jeannot: All by itself? 

Rosemarie: Yes — or at least, no human fingers touch it* 
Jeannot: I hear it often, playing lovely music* * * Go on* 

When you heard the music, what did you do then? 
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Rosemarie: I got up softly — ^the other children were 
asleep — ^and crept downstairs^ and opened the door 
there, very gently. 

Jeannot: And was the harp playing? 

Rosemarie: Yes. The room was full of music, and of 
moonlight. That door was open, and the trees out^ 
side were drenched with silver, and their shadows and 
the shadows of the window there lay black across the 
floor. And the harp was playing, Jeannot, all by 
itself I And presently — it sang—. 

Jeannot: What did it sing? 

Rosemarie: I don^t know. . . I forget. . . but while it sang 
a woman stepped into the room. 

Jeannot: The woman with the shawl? 

Rosemarie: Yes, but the shawl slipped off her head, and 
her hair shone bright as gold, and her dress was 
shining too. And she came and knelt beside me 
here, in the middle of the room, right in the moon^ 
light, and she laughed and whispered to me. 

Jeannot: What did she whisper? 

Rosemarie: I don^t know. You see, Jeannot, I was such 
a little girl. But while she whispered, the harp sang 
by itself, and all the leaves on all the trees were 
whispering with her, and other things were whisper^ 
ing too, out there in the forest. And they were all 
calling me with little, little voices — . 

Jeannot: Were you frightened? 
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Rosemarie: No I No I Not a bit frightened* Only eager to 
understand — ^trying to understand. And then Mother 
came up the path^ and the song stopped, and all the 
whispering voices stopped, and there was only an old 
woman with a shawl over her head, who brushed 
past Mother in the doorway* . • Wasn^t it a funny 
dream? 

Jeannot: But it wasn^t a dream at aUI Mother saw her, 
too. 

Rosemarie: No« She only saw a poor old woman. 

Jeannot: (quite simply) But grown up people don^t see 
right, you know. 

Rosemarie: (slowly) Don't they. Jeannot? (to herself) I 
wonder if that's true? 

Jeannot: (coaxingly) Try to remember what the lady told 
you. 

Rosemarie: (sadly) Ah 1 1 am always trying. When I was 
little like you, Jeannot, I always half remembered 
lovely games of which the lady spoke. Games that 
one played with stars, and flowers, and rainbows. 

Jeannot: (excitedly) That was splendid! 

Rosemarie: (slowly) Yes, but it spoilt the real games, 
Jeannot. The games I had to play with dolls, and 
bricks, and wooden toys. And now — . 

Jeannot: Yes? 

Rosemarie: (with a sigh and a smile) It spoils the real 
games, too. 

Jeannot: Do you write about the lady in your books? 
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Rosemarie: Yes — ^all about the lady, and the harp that 
plays and sings the song that no one knows* And all 
about the forest in the moonlight, and the whispering, 
calling voices, and the knowledge noone knows, and the 
beauty no one sees — (breaks off, and with a change of 
voice speaks to the child) But noone guesses they^re 
all about the lady, Jeannot. You see Fve put her in 
disguise* 

Enter FmeUn unperceiued. 

Jeannot : (nodding s^ely) I understand* Just like the shawl 
she iiides her golden hair with, when she comes here? 

Fruelin: (leaning on back of the settle) You are telling 
him fairy tales? 

Rosemarie: (starting a little) Yes — ^fairy tales* 

Fruelin: Let me hear, too* 

Rosemarie: (as though to herself) It would be no use* 

Mother's voice calling. Jeannot I Jeannot t Come to bed I The 
child gets up slowly. 

Rosemarie: Good^night, my little Jeannot (embracing him*) 

Fruelin: Good'^night, old man* 

The child looks back, and while Fruelin is putting a fresh log on the 
fire, he stoops, pats and kisses the harp, smilesto Rosemarie, who gives 
him an answering smile qf comprehension, before he goes out of the room. 

Fruelin : Rosemarie, this was for your birthday* May I 

give it you to^^night? 
Rosemarie: (with a glance at him) What a curious ring 

(bending towards firelight) What words are these? 
Fruelin: They mean **For Ever*^ 
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Rosemarie: (after a pause) They are dreadful words* 
Fruelin: Dreadful? If they mean our love? 
Rosemarie: Would your love last for ever, Fruelin? 

(shaking her head sadly) I could not trust mine for you« 
Fruelin: (vehemently) Ah I You do love me then! (he 

throws his arms round her« Rosemarie, yielding a 

moment, lets him kiss her, then pushes him from her«) 
Rosemarie: (wildly) No« No« I want to talk to you* 

That^s why I came home* You musn^t kiss me« You 

musn^t love me« 
Fruelin: (impatiently) Oh I that youM never seen the 

city I Never heard its talk* Father Joseph has much 

to answer for* It was his fault you went from home* 

It was the book learning he gave you* 
Rosemarie: It was not his fault* I begged and prayed 

it of him* It^s deeper than that, Fruelin — deeper than 

— than you can understand* 

Nicolett^s voice, off. Good'nigta,Jeannotl Go to sleep. 

Fruelin: She^s coming* I must see you* I must — * 

Rosemarie: (hurriedly) To-morrow* 

Fruelin: (in an eager whisper) Nol To-night* Listen! 
When they come in. III go, but I shall wait out there 
in the forest* You will come down presently, when 
the/re all asleep, and talk to me* (imperiously) Yes* 
Yes, you will! You will do as I tell you, as youVe 
always done since you were a little girl, so high — • 

Rosemarie stands irresottUe. Enter the Mother and Nicolette. 
h 
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Mother: That child won't sleepi His mind is full of 
the woman who came in at supper time« (Enter the 
Father) Just now, did you hear him? he called to 
us to say she was outside under the trees» but when 
Nicolette and I ran to the window — . 

Father: Stuff and nonsense 1 She's clean gone* Fvebeen 
searchingeverywhere^and notasignof her« (toFruelin, 
who is parting from the women) Are you of^ my 
boy? 

Fruelin: Yes« I shall come tomorrow* 

Father: Aye, dol (he opens the door) Youll have light 
enough to^night^ and no mistake* Full moonl 

Mother : (calling to him) Good^nis^t, Fruelin* 

Nicolette: (timidly) Goodnight* 
FrueUn gpes out, looking back at Rosemarte. 

Father: (yawning) Now, Rosemarie, to bed I Finish 
your gossiping tomorrow* You must be worn out* 
Good^night, my girl I Come, Mother I (the Mother 
lights candles at a side table* Father takes his candle 
and goes up steps*) 

Nicolette: (looking at Rosemarie^s hand) You did not take 
the ring? 

Rosemarie: (slowly) No* 

Nicolette: Will you take it? 

Rosemarie: (still in thought) I don^t know* 

Nicolette: (with sudden, suppressed fierceness) Oh I that^s 
like this world* That's how things go I You hesitate 
while I — (pauses abruptly*) 
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Rosemarie: (amazed) Why, Nicolette? 

Mother : (turning) Come, girls (gives them candles) You^re 
tired. You^re both as white as death. (She puts out 
lamp. Nicolette kisses Rosemarie^s cheek, and goes 
off, door L. Rosemarie follows her Mother up steps, 
looking back at her sister as she goes.) 

The room is left in darkness, except for the moonlight, which streams 
in through the uncurtained windows. Silence for a time, then the faint 
sound of a harp, and a voice silking indistinguishable words. After 
some moments the door opens at the top of the staircase leading to the 
sleeping rooms, andjeannot, in his nightgown, comes down the stairs. 
He stands listening, then dragjs a chair to the door leadingintotheopen 
air, draws back the boUs, and presently pushes wide the door. A flood 
qf moonlight enters. Outside, the trees are seen, drenched with stbfer 
radiance. 

The child stands on the threshold a moment, then cries out in a voice 
trembling with excitement, 

Jeannot: YesI IseeyquI I can see your lovely hair. Fm 

coming* Fm coming, (he runs out into the forest; his 

voice comes faintly back) How lovelyl Ohl how 

lovely I 

Another moment, and Rosemarie comes softly down the stairs. As 
she comes, the tall clock in the corner of the stairs is striking. 

Rosemarie: (softly, as she reaches the bottom step) 
Twelve! 

At the same instant a woman's form is seen stepping over the threshold 
through the open door. She glides into the shadow, and is never seen 
except as a slender, shadowy form. 

Rosemarie: (below her breath) Who are you? 
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The Fairy Voice: It is your birthday, Rosemarie, I bring 
you greeting* You do not knowme? Yet I have greeted 
you on other birthdays* I kissed you on the day that 
you were bom, and seven years after that, and again 
seven years* Then I came in dreams* Now once 
more it is your birthday* But this time you must 
choose if I shidi kiss you* 

Rosemarie: (in a dazed voice) It was never a dream then? 
I knew it* Never — never 1 

Fruelin seen wUhout, coming up the forest path. He enters scftly, his 
hcatds fall qf flowers, which he throws ontothetabletotake Rosemaries 
hand. 

Fruelin: You opened the door for mel Dear Rosemariel 
Rosemarie: (agitatedly) Nol Fruelin, we are not alone* 
TheFairy Voice: Youare alone* He does not see me — does 

not hear me* You are a mortal man and woman, 

here in this moonlit room, alone* 
Fruelin: (glancing round in amazement) Sweetheart, there 

is no one herel 
Rosemarie: (incoherently) Nol I was confused* I — * 
Fruelin: Seel Wliile I waited I picked some flowers from 

your garden* Do you remember the rose bush I planted 

for you on your fourteenth birthday? The roses on 

that bush are the prettiest in the garden* Look I 
Rosemarie: (slowly) My fourteenth birthday* You thought 

me dying then, didn^t you? 
Fruelin: Ah: don^t speak of it* I loved you then, boy that I 

was* Your mother came and cried, and said, ^^Stop 
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planting, Fruelint shell never see the roses/^ and I felt 
mad with ftsiy. I would not stop, but put the tree under 
your window. And all the time I heard you talking 
— ^talking in a strange voice that came from far away. 

Rosemarie: What did I say? Do you remember? 

Fruelin: It was all about a woman with golden hair, who 
kissed you and would not let you go. Something 
you^d been reading ran in your tittle head, no doubt. 
It was pitiful, terrible to hear you. . . But that is 
years ago, and here are roses from the tree, (becomes 
close to her) Say you love me? (she does not reply, 
and he throws his arms round her) Rosemarie? 

Rosemarie: (falteringly) I love you, but — 

The Fairy Voice: (mockingly) How do you love ? — ^and for 
how long? 

Rosemarie: Nol (as he tries to kiss her) I cannot be your 
wife. 

FrueUn: Why not, in Heaven^s name I 

Rosemarie: Fruetia, can you picture me there, in your 
farm — feeding the pouhry, making butter, cooking, 
scrubbing, washing? 

Fruelin: Why not? All women learn. 

The Fairy Voice: And your dreams? (the harp murmurs a 
tittle, and is stiti*) 

Rosemarie: They learn, yes. But if a woman^s heart is 
far away? What if she must for ever shut her ears 
against the caUing voices, (pauses abruptly) You can^ 
not even understand my words I 
hi 
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Fruelin: (puzzled) But you love me. 

Rosemarie: (distractedly) Ahl that^s so cruel This love 
which is so strong but does not quite possess me — . 

Fruelin: Listen, sweedieart I I will not let you go« This 
is the madness books and book learning bring to a 
woman's mind Wait till Fve burnt thebooksl Wait 
till the children come — ^and all your dreams will 
vanish* 

Rosemarie: (slowly) What will you give me in their place? 

Fruelin: My love* 

Rosemarie: (sinking into a chair) Wait* Let me think* 

The Fairy Voice: His lovel That means wild words and 
kisses for how long? Six months? (laughing) A 
year perhaps, since you were bom under a lucky star* 
And after that, a woman sane — ^after love^madness — 
hating her sanity* Afraid to listen to the calling 
voices — afraid to stray out of the tedious world of 
Every Day, because she^s made a bargain with a man* 

Rosemarie: (brokenly) Fruelin, I am not for you* Perhaps 
Fm not for any man* I love you, but I should make 
you wretched, wretched, dear. You would claim me, 
and I should struggle to be free — ^to find my dreams — 
to find what lies beyond* (in despair) Seel You don^t 
understand* We don^t speak in the same language* 
You think Fm mad — mad* And perhaps I am* Butit^s 
too late now* If this is madness it has touched my 
life — my deepest life. 

Fruelin: (passionately) What are these books you write? 
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These poems for which the city people praise you, 

beside our love? Rosemarie^cometomel (heembraces 

her«) 
Rosemarie: (faintly) Oh no— nol Don^t touch me. Don^t 

kiss me. 
The Fairy Voice: (penetratingly) And the bright rainbows, 

Rosemarie? The crystal lakes of fire and dew — and 

all the stars? 
Fruelin: (insistently) Come to me, Rosemariel Forget the 

dreams. This is our worlc^ and we are flesh and 

blood. I love you. Gnnel 

Rosemarie: (with a yielding cry) FruelinI 

As he clasps her in his arms, the child comes up the forest path 
towards the open door. 

Rosemarie: Jeannotl 

Fruelin: Jeannotl 

Jeannot: You heard the harp then. Sister Rosemarie? I 
wondered if you^d come, (running to her and speaking 
excitedly) Oh, Rosemarie, the forest^s full of lovely 
things to-night. There^s a water^nixie swimming in 
the pool out there. She has a crown of stars, and 
she^s playing with the moon that^s hidden in the 
water. And Fve seen the fairies dancing, and they 
came and whispered to me beautiful games to play, 
(suddenly, with disappointment in his tone) But Fm 
forgetting them. Let me go back I Listen I the/re 
whispering now. 
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Fruelin: (catching him by the arm as he turns to run back) 
He^s half asleep — ^and dreaming* 

Rosemarie: (in a low^ hurried voice, kneeling before the 
child) Yes. I hear them, JeannotI I hear them 
whispering too* 

Fruelin: You^re rig^t. It^s best to humour hinu 

Rosemarie: (rises and speaks quite firmly while she faces 
her lover) Fruelin, it's over* I will not be your 
wife* It's useless* Nothing you can say will alter me* 

Fruelin falls back, and gazes at her, speechless. The fairy woman 
glides up to her, kisses her on the forehead and goes out into the forest. 

Fruelin: (as though stunned) You mean this? You do 
not love me after all? 

Jeannot: (sleepily) Rosemarie is listening to the music* 

She can't listen to you as well* But Nicolette loves 

you* 
Fruelin: (slowly) Nicolette? 
Jeannot: (nodding) Oh dearly* But I don't know why she 

cries* She looks at your picture often, and kisses it 

— ^like this — ^and cries* 

Door L opens and Nicolette stands on the threshold — a little lamp 
inherhand. 

Nicolette: (in a frightened voice) What is it? * * Fruelin! 

Fruelin: (hurriedly) Don't be frightened* Jeannot was 
wandering in the forest* He was asleep — dreaming* 
Ifoundhim, and brought him back, that's all* (suddenly 
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he turns to Rosemarie) I cannot come to-morrow. 

This is good-'bye. 
Rosemarie: (under her breath) Good^bye« 
Fruelin: (turning to Nicolette, speaks tenderly) Good^ 

night, Nicolette* It was cruel to frighten you, poor 

child^ 
Nicolette: (nervously, pointing to flowers on table) Are 

these yours? 
Fruelin: I picked thenu Will you have them? (gives them 

to her«) 

Nicolette: (holding them close) Good^night, Fruelin« 

FmeUn gqes oui, glancing once at Rosemarie, and then looking long 
at Nicolette. Rosemarie mopes mechanically to the door, and begins to 
barU. 

Nicolette: (leading her little brother to the staircase) Fll 
put Jeannot to bed« Poor little JeannotI Were you 
frightened? (she bends over her flowers as she walks, 
and, unseen by her, a rose drops.) 

Jeannot: (sleepily, to Rosemarie, as he goes up the steps) 
She was so pretty — ^but IVe forgotten what she said* 

The door closes upon him and Nicolette. Rosemarie, coming slowly 
into the middle of the room, picks up the rose. Outside faint, reed-like 
music sounds. 

Rosemarie: (wildly, putting her hands to her ears) Oh 
stop I Stop I It maddens me. 

Music ceases. She puts the rose suddenly to her lips and breaks into 
aery. 
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Rosemarie: OhI it^s too hard a choice* « « Fm torn to 
pieces* I want everything* I want it alL He will 
love Nicolette — ^and maybe I shall lose the heart of 
all the world* 

She sinks dtnm beside the table, sobbing. The moonlight begins to 
fade, grows dimmer, till the room is almost in darkness. 
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A DEAD MAN'S HONOUR. 
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OHN Fogerty climbed up the steep bank of the 
Forty Foot River, and stared out over the misty 
expanse of Fen around him. The sun had set 
some half^hour ago, and the pink afterglow 
bathed the mist^shrouded meadows, faintly green 
beneath their powdering of hoar-frost, and the 
long glittering ribbon of the frozen Forty Foot, 
stretching miles behind him. Ranks of pollard 
willows in the distance showed bluish against 
the rosy sky. The light rustling wind, and the 
tinkle (like little fragile bells) of cat's ice, falling from the 
reed beds to the polished surface of the river, were the 
only sounds he heard; and they were almost drowned by 
the noise of his own panting breath* He tried to wring 
the water from his clothing, fast stiffening in the frost, 
and congratulated himself on escaping with nothing worse 
than a wetting* Looked at across that black hole in the 
ice, his solitary expedition seemed culpably rash* 

The warning tinkle of the thin black ice, as it gave to 
his stroke, the chill of the water, when the ice shattered 
under him, his first attempt to drag himself to the surface 
again, brought only apleasing sense of effort and adventure* 
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Then, as the sharp edges broke, and broke again in his 
grasp, as his fingers stiffened and his heart thumped, and 
the blood sang in his ears, he had seen for an instant a 
menace of lonely death flash along the glittering ice^ath 
which led, from his eyes^ level, to the flaming sunset 
Another hard^drawn breatli, and it was gone, as he dragged 
Iiimself, spent and waterlogged, to the frozen sedges by 
the bank; and only a memory remained of that instant 
when he had hung between terror and a pleased curiosity 
on the borders of drowning* 

From where he stood, no road was discemable, though 
any of the low banks which cut across the meadows might 
conceal one; or they might equally well border frozen or 
half "frozen, and therefore impassable, dykes« 

There should be a village and a railway station some 
miles to the east, but it was obviously impossible to cut 
across country when one might be brought up twenty 
times in a mile by an impracticable water-way* To retrace 
his steps was not easy, even had it been safe, in the grow^^ 
ing darkness, to cross from one Fen river to another, and 
pass without precaution the treacherous, weak and broken 
stretches of ice he had gingerly skirted in the sunlight* 

Fogerty took off his skates and walked a few steps 
along the river bank. His frozen clothes creaked and 
clattered as he moved« Plainly it would be difficult to cover 
any great distance in this condition* 

The best plan seemed to walk on for the present; his 
back would be to the wind, anyway, and the town and 
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Station of Guysfield should be about five miles on; and 
from Guysfield he could take a train back to Cambridge, 
and get in in time for HalL 

Walking was difficult and somewhat painful; the brief 
daylight had gone and left a pale moonless twilight re^^ 
fleeted from the rime^frost and the mist which seemed to 
rise in damp walls a few yards ahead Fogerty walked 
on slowly in this vague circle of dimness, until a dark 
shadow stretching right across the river told him that here 
was a bridge* A bridge meant a road, and a road pre^ 
sumably a village* What village, he could not determine, 
since his map was useless in the dark* 

Fogerty felt his way down to the road, and turned to the 
East,straininghis eyes to try and see a light in the darkness* 

But as he walked, conscious of cold and fatigue, and 
vaguely anxious as to the end of his adventure, his most 
pressing anxiety seemed, irrationally enough, to concern 
the breathless moment when he had believed himself to be 
drowning* 

What was it he had felt, as he saw the low sun reflected 
in the ice? He remembered surprise, incredulity, terror, 
anxiety, — and then, surely, a swift disappointment, a flash 
of something like resentment, as the world came back to 
him, and he to the world* The world meant, for him, a 
Gmibridge lecture^room with a background of vague un^ 
hurried work, and tolerant tepid friendships; he was, to 
the world, a ''Don^^ pure and simple; a '^ promising^ man 
who had promised so much and so long that most people 
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forgot to look {or any {ulfilment The closer, more intimate 
world of home was only a memory of his Irish boyhood, 
or a dream of a now impossible future* 

As he wondered whether he would have been much less 
to the world, or the world to him, a blurred yellow patch 
in the mist ahead of him announced a way^side light, 
which speedily defined itself as coming from a low window* 

Fogerty stumbled up what seemed to be a flagged path, 
and knocked at the door of a house, through whose lighted 
windowhe could seea barekitchen and hearth^lace* While 
he yet knocked a woman opened the door and stood hdd^ 
ing a lamp while he asked his way* 

^ You must come in,^ she said slowly, in a thin old 
voice, ^Guysfield is four miles from here and there is no 
train for hours* It is not safe to walk about with your 
clothes freezing on you* I must beg you to come inl^ 

She spoke with a kind of insistence which was neither 
command nor entreaty; and Fogerty followed her into the 
kitchen, and sat, as she bade him, before the fire* 

A sudden drowsiness bom of fatigue and exposure over^^ 
came him, so that he woke surprised when a boy of the 
farm labourer type brought him a bowl of hot water and 
helped him to take off the tweed suit which was thawing 
in the warmth of the fire* 

^'Here^s young master^s dothes,^^ said the boy, and 
Fogerty obediently put on a suit of grey flannels, and a 
blue linen shirt* They were the clothes of a tall man — sl 
gentleman, Fogerty imagined* 
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He had at first taken the kitchen for the livii^ room of 
a small farm, but, as he followed the maid his boy attend^ 
ant had summoned, he realized that the house was large 
and well appointed; the kitchens being in a kind of annex* 
In a large low sitting-room, half library, half boudoir, he 
found the old lady who had first admitted him« She sat 
in a low chair by the fire and knitted, looking straight 
before her at an uncurtained window, where the white walls 
of mist standing close up to the glass seemed to press for 
admittance* As she turned to greet him he saw a flash of 
startled half-recognition cross her worn face and brighten 
the dark, wary eyes* It died down before he had time to 
speak, and she welcomed him easily, as though he were 
an old acquaintance; glancing at him, as she spoke, but 
always returning her gaze to the fog- white window panes* 

A meal had been set for him on a little cloth in the 
middle of the narrow polished table which almost divided 
the room* 

His hostess gave him wine and coffee, and sat while he 
ate, speaking seldom and little, but with a frank gracious^ 
ness that had something old-world and charming about it* 

There was nothing abstracted in her manner, but 
Fogerty gathered an impression that she was all the time 
living acutely over again something far distant in time or 
space or both* She even looked at the window as though 
she had once expected something, rather than in present 
anxiety or suspense* 

As Fogerty finished his meal, an old man came in by 
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another door, and stood, somewhat uncertainly, looking 
towards the fire and the table* 

^My husbandl^ said the old lady. ^Cedl, this is— "^ 

^I knowl I knowl^ said the newcomer hastily, holding 
up his iiand* 'Tm glad to welcome you*^ 

He spoke with extreme courtesy, and a quiet apathy of 
manner which had about it something odd and detached. 
His erect bearing could not conceal an appearance of great 
age and frailty. He sat down at the table, warming one 
outstretched hand at the fire, and talked of current topics, 
politics chiefly, while the maid cleared the table, and his 
wife wrote a note or two; turning now and then to look 
at him. There was nothing old-fashioned about his 
opinions, still less anything subtle or modem. 

He was the typical old soldier, a man interested in life, 
but not anxious about it, kindly, though incurious about 
his ne^hbour^s concerns. He had served long in India, 
and was emphatic about the incapacity of native races for 
self government; we owed them justice and fair dealing, 
he said, but no sympathy. Fogerty listened, courteous 
and uninterested. But as the old lady left the room, he 
was conscious of a sudden change in her husband^s man- 
ner. The worn old face grew keen; Major Shannon 
leaned forward over the table, and spoke sharply. 

^I know you, Sir,^ he said, ^'though your mother does 
not. I have kept your secret, or what I conceived to be 
your secret for many years. Now you must explain your- 
seli^ Fogerty stared, bewildered, at his host, and 
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made a futile effort to gain time» Plainly the old man^s 
delusion was no passing shadow, but a matter of life and 
death to him« Fogerty lacked the courage or brutality to 
undeceive him* ^ I hardly know — ^ he stammered* **I fear 
I cannot explain to your satisfaction — /' Honest bewilder^ 
ment showed plainly enough on his face* 

The old man's stem eyes softened* 

^^True/' he said, ''true*'' '^ It wifl be more difficult for 
you to recall than for me* Besides, perhaps you did not 
leam what happened — afterwards/' 

''Afterwards?" Fogerty asked* 

"Yes, my boy* After your death* You were drowned, 
you remember, in Beirut Bay* Or perhaps you do not 
remember," he said, with an accent of disappointment* 
"I fear," Fogerty admitted, "that I do not remember*" 

"But you must at least," urged the old man, "you must 
remember whether you were afraid* That is what I have 
most wished to know*" 

"Afraid of dying?" asked Fogerty, "Yes, I can tell you 
about that*" 

The old man sat back with his hands on the arms of 
his chair* He seemed to himself to be presiding at a Court 
Martial* He was thirsty for the truth, and longing to do 
justice* It was plain that his great love for the man on 
trial would not sway him one hairbreadth from the strict 
administration of the law as he understood it* The episode 
lost for Fogerty its original quality of awkwardness, even 
of comedy* He was facing something like an ordeaL 
i 
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*^At first/^ he said slowly, **I did not recognize there 
was any danger* I tried to swim« I fought instinctively 
for my life without realizing that it was in danger* Then 
(but not for long) I was afraid* I could not see* I could 
not hear* I begged somebody, or something for my lif e*^^ 

The old man frowned* ^ You offered a price ?'^ he asked, 
with a chill in his voice* 

""No,"" Fogerty said, ''I did not bargain; I begged. But 
in a moment more I knew I was to be drowned*^' 

''And then?'' the other insisted* 

''And then I was anxious for it to be over* I wanted to 
see beyond* I was beside myself with anxiety*'' 

The old man nodded, satisfied* "It is like that," he 
admitted* "It is like that*" 

He made a long pause; then roused himself again* 

"But at the moment, when you — ^begged," he said, as 
though he disliked the word* "If it had been possible for 
you to have your life at a price — ^*" 

He paused again, stretched his hands out upon the table; 
and began afresh* 

"It was not true," he asked, "what someone hinted, 
when I went out to Beirut (afterwards), that in your own 
extremity you clung to your companion?" 

" I swear it was untrue I " said Fogerty, loud and steadily* 

"Thank God I" said the old man softly* 

Fogerty glanced uneasily about the room* This strange 
encounter was draining the old man's strength* He had 
no appearance of mental aberration* On the contrary his 
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fetculties seemed extraordinarily alert« His keensteel^bright 
eyes made evasion impossible* 

'^One thing more,^^ he said* ^I must ask your pardon 
for the question* ^ Is this yours ? *^ 

He took from a pocket-book a folded paper, — a letter 
without an envelope, and handed it across the table* 

^^They gave it me at Beirut with your other things,^ 
Major Shannon went on* '^It had no address, and I read 
it* I hope I never believed it yours* I never said anything 
of it to your mother* I must ask you, though I ask your 
pardon for the question, is it yours ?'^ 

Fogerty sat fingering the letter, which lay, still folded, on 
the table before him* 

He told himself for a moment that any answer was 
justifiable to soothe a madman; and then again argued that 
the soldier before him was not mad, but mistaken* His 
judge had already marked his hesitation with displeasure* 

^^Do not look at me, Sir,'^ he ordered* ^^I have no wish 
to hasten you*^ Then, with a sudden return to his former 
gentleness — ^'^ Forgive me, my boyl things belonging to 
this life must seem strange and unfamiliar when you look 
at them from another* Read the letter,^^ he said, ^^read it, 
and try to remember and tell me whether you wrote it*'' 

Fogerty unfolded the letter with a sickfeeling of repulsion* 
He should never forgive himself, he thought, for thus pry^ 
ing into another man's secrets* The letter was dated from 
a man-of-war; it began without any formal preface; it 
was short, and it told no story of what the man who wrote 
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it had done* But he who ran might read what manner of 
man the writer was — sl man afraid of death and afraid of 
being found out and not ashamed to beg for mercy where 
he had shown himself merciless* 

Major Shannon had risen and stood by the fire; he grew 
restless under the long silence* 

^There is,"" asked Fogerty, ^a similarity in the writing^ 

^That is too little to say/' replied the old man* He stood 
and steadied himself by the mantle^piece, glancing round 
now and then with steel^keen eyes from under his white 
brows* 

Suddenly he burst out* ^Yes or No? No man would 
forget that letter were he twice dead, and buried* Did you 
write it or no?'' 

^I? good heavens, nol" Fogerty flashed out in irre^ 
pressible anger* 

The old man sat down heavily and put his hand on his 
guest's shoulder* 

'^I ask your pardon," he said, ^a word from you is 
enough*" 

He took the letter and dropped it into the red centre of 
the fire* 

^I have carried this," he said, ^for fifteen years, and it 
has poisoned life for me, who Imew of it, and for my wife 
who did not, but guessed* 

'^We meet," he went on, '^ almost like strangers; that 
must be so, since, though father and son, you live in one 
world and I in another* At our next meeting, I, your gue«t 
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then, shall be your fellow^citizen* A rhedervif I mustnot 
complain of our present limitations^ nor try to detain you«^^ 

He turned his face to the fire^ and leaned back in his 
chair, watching the blazing Iogs« 

*" It's a beautiful sight/' he said in a low voice, ''Beirut 
Bay, with the Lebanon snows high among the clouds, and 
puffs of spray like fountains sparkling from the reefs round 
the shore, and everything blue but the town, and that red 
and golden* A good place to die in if you die like a sailor/' 

He was silent and seemed to have forgotten his guest's 
presence* 

A few minutes later Fogerty was being driven to the 
station by the boy he had seen in the kitchen* 

''You'll send back young master's clothes in the bag 
what they've packed yours in," he said* "Cook says you 
wonerful favour the likeness of him what hangs in Missus's 
bedroom* It give her a turn when you was in the Hall* 
He died," the boy continued, "in furrin parts*" 



As Fogerty idly turned over the daily papers in the 
G)mbination Room of Trinity, the next week, he saw at 
the end of the Deaths Column in the Morning Mail: 

"In grateful memory of Edward Shannon, who died at 
Beirut, Jan* 29th, 1866* 'His deeds are our inheritance/" 

ii 



THE FIELDS OF DREAM. 

The fields are like a tapestry. 
Afar, they seem one hue, design. 
But near, what curious tracery 
What subtle and what flowing line. 
Gutiations, violets, gentians shine 
In scrolls outlined by living grass — 
Those fields where never footsteps pass I 

A joyous summer, ne^er despoiled 
By weathers, keeps them aye in bloom. 
And lovely, lucent roots are coiled 
Deep in the stems^ illumined gloonu 
Beyond the breath of Death and Doom 
Those fields extend their parquetries. 
Their fine and mingled harmonies* 

Winged insects, monstrous or minute. 

Drill through the aromatic air. 

Creep round the aromatic root; 

And doves embroider, pair by pair. 

The lyric heavens; and storms have there 

The shapes of Beasts with horns and scales 

That feather them, and jewelled tails* 

The grasses^ soft enamelling 
On the enchanted sky is thrown; 
Like birds in chaste tloisonn6 wing 
Great jays and kingfishers, wide^fiown. 
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Like winds of blue and emerald blown — 
Like winds that stir not, but are seen 
Above the sweet, concerted green« 

^Mid mushrooms, bells and pollen rise 

Quaint orchids, licking at the air 

Like snakes; and snakes with golden eyes 

And smooth and supple bracelets stare 

And amble, jimp and debonair. 

By blond and perfumed roots that beat 

As hearts, and crawl with living feet I 

Fanged, rufous beetles drop and leap. 
Red vampires, venomous and blin^ 
And earthy griffins, stirred from sleep. 
Peer out, and arch them, serpent^spined. 
War bloodily, each kind with kind; 
Yet overhead no tremors pass 
On the bright symbols of this grass* 

O fields where never footsteps pass. 
Whose roses and whose lilies flow 
In rhythmic lines; whose patterned grass 
Is crosst by winds that never blow! 
O fields I see yet never know. 
Stopped by a Mask with orbs of stone. 
Named Sleep, who holds you as his own I 

L K, LLOYD. 



THE POET'S CORNER^ 




HE roar of traffic sounded a stone^s throw 
beyond in the wide road — a deafening tsn^ 
musical roar, only ceasing in those two 
quiet hours which see the mating of the 
night with the morning; but in the little 
Court peace reigned, as cahn and profound as in the 
green silent fields that hedge round some tiny village* 
Old quaint houses nodded at each other across the paved 
passage, each with its tale of former splendour; and 
behind the upper windows of one of these, hung high like 
a linnet in a cage, lived the Poet* 

Outside was the world of reality, of struggle, of dry^as^ 
dust; inside was the world of dreams* For the Poet was 
a dreamer of dreams, bom out of due time in this un^ 
believing age of ours; and the first time I saw him some^ 
thing of this rose to my lips, and I said it in awkward 
halting fashion* He sprang to his feet, and pacing the 
little room began to speak of his beliefs and hopes and 
faith in the future — a, tall impressive figure with eyes 
alight with the mysteries of sleeping forgotten worlds of 
thought, and that eager look of youth which only dreamers 
can keep through middle age* At first I did not listen, for 
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the man himself interested me more than anything I 
thought he could say: I had seen many poets and rhymers, 
andt for the most part, had found them inoffensive, unin^ 
teresting, or severely practical people* So I looked at the 
room instead, for the little treasures a man gathers about 
him and loves often tell me more than anything he may 
choose to say« 

This room was different from all those other rooms I had 
seen, where men who had made the success of the hour 
collected rich hangings and rare china and pictures, and sat 
among them in high content* Here the impression given was 
rather that of a man to whom success was of no account, 
and the actual material world of no more value than an 
ill^painted picture* The names of the books — the subjects 
of the sketches on the wall — ^the little shrine in one corner 
painted with the emblems of a religion older than Christie 
anity — all betrayed the convictions of the man* Here, in 
the heart of London, I found him — ^the Dreamer, the 
Visionary, the Poet* I turned to listen to him, and he 
was speaking of strange subjects; strange at least to my 
ears, who live among the so-called realities of life and can 
find no time for dreams of romance* 

^^The world has made a mistake ; it is pursuing gilded 
images, mistakingthemfor gods; it is setting up false ideals, 
thinking them fit objects for the worship of the nations*^^ 

His eyes were a^flame, and he looked through me — 
beyond me — ^as if he were calling up an army of the Dead 
to witness to the truth of all he was saying* 
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^The life we lead today is an impossible one, {or we 
are following vain things which can give us no happiness* 
Every man, woman and child is living an unreal liJFe and 
deliberately killing the spirit that is in them; they are 
blinding their eyes and deafening their ears*^ 

He paused a moment and said some words over to him/ 
self in a half ^whisper — I could not hear them, but had no 
doubt they formed part of one of those spiritual exercises 
which the little band of mystics practise daily to prepare 
themselves for spiritual visitants* And all at once, by some 
strange divination, some gift of mental affinity, I knew that 
his was the only sane and possible view of life; and that my 
view, the view of the odd six millions or so of people who 
live in this great noisy city — ^was insane, impossible, and 
utterly contemptible* As if he knew my thoughts, he 
answered them* 

^^ We. must go back to the old life, and forget all the 
foolish things we have been learning for the last thousand 
years or more* We must forget the ugliness of Science — 
the telegraph and the telephone, steam and electricity, and 
all the discoveries we miscall Progress and Qvilization* 
We must go back to the simple life — ^bum down the cities 
and warehouses and dockyards, and let the forests grow 
again and the wild beasts live in them as they did in the 
Golden Age; then we shall be men again, leading manly 
lives with the fear of death— or the joy of death— always 
before us* We shall want no books, for we shall gather 
together and tell each other tales and sing each other songs. 
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as men did in the old glad tinforgotten days. There is 
an island '^ — ^here his voice softened — ^'^evento-^y where 
such lives are led; an island where they speak an older 
tongue than English^ and where they greet you by your 
name though you come to them as a stranger, and make 
you welcome at their hearth^stones* The men fish, the 
women work and tend the houses, and at night they all 
meet and tell tales and sing songs and dance. The tales 
they tell and the songs they sing are the old leg:erids of the 
country, but to them these are no legends but actual history. 
The Gods are alive to-day on this little island of simple 
people, and the beautiful old dreams more real than tiie 
stories — ^beautiful too — that the priests tell them: You 
who live in a machine-made world — a world that troubles 
itself only to make money, and trample down everyone else 
in the race — cannot understand how beautiful this island 
is, or that these simple people are keeping the flame of the 
spirit alight. Yet here and there, even in London itself, are 
men and women learning slowly and with difficulty to have 
speech of the Gods and through vision to see the Truth.^^ 
Then he told me of the steps to take towards this old 
learning which was to him the only true knowledge; of 
the effort of will, the detachment of the mind from all out^ 
side vulgar influence, to fix it on the inner spiritual mystery. 
Part of it I had heard before, and had thought of it as the 
latest craze of tired minds that were longing for something 
new; but as he told it, all was changed, and I became con*^ 
vinced — through the compelling power of his presence — 
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that I was hearing; very predous truths for the first time 
in my life* Mysterious visions, strange voices, dreams 
that were merely memories of the souI^s wanderings while 
the body lay in trance — ^all these were no longer merely 
tales with which to please children, but facts as easy of 
proof as any problem in Euclid* 

The light ctted in the grey shadows of a February after^ 
noon, yet still I sat on and listened to the songs and the 
stories that are told in the island where ^they speak an 
older tongue than English^ — ^the island that should surely 
be called Fortunate since it has found a Poet to sing of it* 
When I left him and went out into the roar of the streets 
^;ain, and saw the glare of lights set against the ugly back^ 
ground of vulgar advertisements, and jostled my way 
among crowds of ill'^favoured, hardUfaced people, I felt an 
immense pity for them, because they did not know that 
they were only chasing shadows and that nothing in their 
lives was real* 

I alone knew it, for I had been in the Poet^s G>mer in 
the dusk of the Gods, and seen a hint of Heaven beyond* 



A 
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FROM THE THURINGIAN FOREST- 



THE MYSTICa 

The f if'^stems bar the golden quietude 

With dim monotony of shadowy rail 

That girds the worlds and frees the soul to scale 

The heights of dream and high ecstatic mood* 

The gentle Froebel hither came to brood; 

In gleams of luminous distance^ vague and frail^ 
The Minnesinger saw the Holy Grael 

Through crooked trees^ the kindred of the Rood* 

SOf nourished by the silence and the wild^ 
One soul divines the Flower in the Child; 
And one by prayer and wrestling lifted up 
Visions the Source of Healing in the Cup; 
But Eckhart, tearing down aU veils that dim 
The inner sights sees God as God sees him* 
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TOM TIDDLER'S GROUND- 

The pillared beech is silver to the pith. 

Its ambered distance shines on silver^foil; 
Dim vapours, tinged with gleams of copper, coil 

About the fir's enshadowed monolith; 

Rejected work of some celestial smith 

Lies broken on the ground, a golden spoiL 
Come, gather gold and silver: here's the soil 

That grows the frail immortal fruit of myth« 

Such trove of treasure vanishes, ignored. 

The gold and silver crumbles into dust. 

The wide mosaic wears away in holes; 
But we who seize such loveliness shall hoard 

A treasure neither moth corrupts, nor rust. 

Laid ujp within the heaven of our souls* 

ETHEL WHEELERt 



ORCHID, GARDENIA and HELIOTROPE 

^JT^^^HE orchid bloomcdln the staUs, and the gardenia 
M^ ^k gleamed beside it. 

^^^ Theheliotrope perfumed the platform^incom^ 
pany of a violin that charmed the world with its song. 
Even the orchid listened; and the orchid was not partial to 
any charms save its own« When the song was ended, the 
orchid spoke patronisingly. 

^^ Wonder fid emotion this sort of people put into their 
music/^ it said; ^how do they manage it? I understand 
they usually lead quite humdrum, sordid lives. I suppose 
it is a trick?'' 

** A trick one would fain borrow/' answered the gardenia* 

The orchid bent gracefully. ^Oh, please understand 
that your case is utterly different. With poets in our set 
that sort of thing is comprehensible. They know Life« 
But this Heliotrope of whom no one ever heard till a few 
months ago, what experience can there be here? The 
passion is acquired, like the ballet smile." 

The gardenia did not reply, for the encore had begun. 

As the voice of the violin rose and fell, now carolling as 
a bird, now sobbing in passionate plaint, another atmos^ 
phere than that of the concert room enwrapped the gardenia. 
The sunshine of the South drew up its fragrance, the breeze 
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from a sapphire sea kissed its petals, the air was heavy 
with the perfume of heliotrope which glorified an old garden 
waU. And by the waU stood a man and woman, he with 
a lover's pleadings on his lips, she with the love of dawn^ 
ing womanhood in her eyes. 

The violin wailed and wept, a tale of treachery and 
despair wringing its C string. Then, suddenly, its har^ 
monies rang out, with a tender whisper of joy and peace. 

The house was hushed in quiet ecstasy. Even the 
orchid remained silent. 



When the concert was over, the gardenia left the orchid 
in a motor and found its way to the green^^txnn. The 
heliotrope was there. 

*^My soul is racked with remorse,'' whispered the 
gardenia. 

^ Your soul I" said the heliotrope. 

*^ Ah, believe me, I never intended evil. I was the victim 
of circumstances. Until this night I never realised aU I 
had cast aside. But in your sweetness you will forgive." 

^I have forgiven and forgotten," answered Heliotrope, 
proudly. 

^^No, no, not forgotten. The violin tells another tale, 
and it has shown me the road to happiness. You have 
perfected your gifts. I have wasted mine. You will help 
me to redeem them. Heliotrope?" 

^As you redeemed mine?" asked Heliotrope, quietly. 
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^r? • • • You?^' 

^^Even so. You dragged me down^ trampled my fragrance 
in the dust. But out of that crushed sweetness I gathered up 
my after'^strength. In the blackness of despair I learned to 
know my own heart. In the agony of loneliness I came 
in touch with the hearts of others. Sorrow is Knowledge^ 
and Knowledge is Life. With you, I might have dwindled 
on the highway or perished in the hothouse. Suffering 
uplifted me to the heights^ where I met Truth. And 
Truth . . ."" 

^'Yes?^ 

''Truth brought me Love.^^ 

A little man, carrying the vioQn, came and stood beside 
Heliotrope. An insignificant man, pale, plain save for the 
love^light glowing in his dark eyes. Heliotrope touched 
his hand tenderly. 

''Now/^ she said, ''you know why I forgive and forget.^' 



And the gardenia went to live with the orchid in a hot^ 
house. People wondered why it had lost its beauty and 

fragrance. 

A. R. ROS&SOLEY. 
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